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OUR GREATEST SHIP 
RIDES ON THE SEA 

MAJESTIC SIGHT FROM 
OUR ATLANTIC COAST 

The Newest British Wonder 
Seen From One of the Oldest 

THE QUEEN MARY’S GREAT DAY 

A million people must have seen 
the Queen Mary sailing majestically 
on her * first ride down our Atlantic 
coast, and none will. forget the spec¬ 
tacle, of beauty and immensity and 
power. 

v .But somehow it seems to us that one 
of the million .looking on was unique in 
that impressive assembly, • for he stood 
above the height of the biggest Roman 
monument in these islands to look upon 
a wonder such as Caesar never knew. He 
was Frank Russell, the caretaker of 
Portchester Castle, who stood on the 
tower of the castle/high above the great 
Roman walls half a mile round, and 
looked at the Queen Mary through a 
telescope which looked out on Waterloo. 
The Bremen’s Greeting 

Standing above one of the oldest 
wonders’to be seen in England, -he 
watched the newest wonder in the world; 
goby. 

A wonder it truly was, and those who 
saw this great ship lying in Cowes Roads 
will never forget the sight of her moving 
with the wind and tide, her slow turning- 
about as if to show herself in all her 
strength and grace. By her lay the liner 
Hamburg,-as.if on guard ; to her came 
out of the mist the German liner Bremen, 
greeting 1 her with a friendly welcome and 
hailing her as Oueen of the North Atlan¬ 
tic ; and then at last she sailed away, 
up ^Southampton Water and into the 
dry dock built for her, manoeuvred into 
it by two tugs with all the majestic 
impudence of little things lording over 
great ones, and with a skill thht is said, 
never to have been surpassed. 

High and Dry ■ , 

In the dock the water left her, so that 
her straight keel rested on a row of 
hundreds of. blocks of wood, and once 
more the Queen Mary was as dry as 
when Queen Mary named her. 1 Once 
more men were busy under her keel, 
working with her 80,000 tons above 
them. So she rested from her first brief 
labour until she was ready for the trials - 
.of the open £ea, 

t As soon as the Queen Mary had left 
the cradle of the Clyde' to find the sea 
.she found herself. 

Down the. river the consort tugs had 
guided her as carefully as nurses teaching 
.a child to walk. As soon as she felt the 
sea at her forefoot she seemed to shake 
herself free of her bonds and gather- 
speed and power with every revolution 
,of her engines. 



Longfellow To The Queen Mary 


Build me straight, 0 worthy Master I 
That shall laugh at all disaster, And 

See ! she stirs ! : 

She starts, she moves, she seems 
to feel 

The thrill of life a ong her keel, 
And, spurring wit 1 her foot the 
ground, 

With one exulting, jojxms bound 
She leaps into the ocean's arms ! 


Sail forth into the sea of life, 
And safe from all adversity 
Upon the bosom of that sea 


Staunch and strong , a goodly vessel, 
with wave and whirhmnd wrestle I 

Thy comings and thy goings be! 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs 
of steel. 

Fear not each sudden sound and 
shock, 

Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
In spite of rock and tempest's roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 
thee. 


Arran and Ardrossan bade her a re¬ 
luctant farewell as she passed, the sea- 
fowl of Ailsa Craig fluttered up in a 
showy salute, and as the miles of sea 
were devoured she seemed for a time 
lost in the declining day. As silently, as 
swiftly, she passed between the foot of - 
Scotland and the brow of North Ireland 
into St George's Channel. There the 
night enclosed her. Passing ships must 
have seen her blazing lights, and whis¬ 
pered to themselves her name; hut 
from the great liner came only a flicker 
of her wireless to tell those on land that 
she was hours ahead of her time-table. 
Past Anglesca, Holy Island, and St 


David’s Head she slipped in the coming 
darkness, crossing at the mouth of the 
Bristol Channel the path taken by John 
and Sebastian Cabot when they sailed 
for America on a spring day of 1497. 
The lighthouse keepers saw her and 
noted her passing while England slept. 
Tintagel and Land’s End did not stir' 
from their slumbers, but in the dark 
middle of the night the Queen ■ Mary’s 
captain left the bridge, where he had 
kept an unbroken vigil for 21 hours, to 
speak, to Fleet Street, waiting for news. 

Just going on as usual, she left the 
Lizard, - which signals every ship new 
an'd old, great and small, and bore up 


The Silver Spoon and 
The bean Soup 

True Story Like a Fairy 
Tale Gone Wrong 

Once upon a time there was a Silver 
Spoon which was turned into Bean 
Soup. It sounds like a fairy tale gone 
wrong, but it is, on the contrary, a 
true story going right. • 

Many years ago a great English author 
and lover ' of humanity, who did 
more than most authors to foster 
the feeling of brotherhood among the 
nations, went to Hungary and was 
distressed to see what havoc of poverty 
and destitution the war had worked 
there. The fact that Hungarians had 
happened to fight in the opposite camp 
did not make him look on them ‘ as 
enemies ; he only saw their sufferings, and 
cast about for means to allay them. 

A Surprise For Simple Folk 

These means were quickly found, for 
this famous author decreed that the 
proceeds of the Hungarian editions of 
iiis works should be used for relief work 
among the Hungarian poor. As his 
books are widely read in Hungary it 
was' no small’ thing that he was giving 
away; but greater than the money value 
was the love prompting the giving. It 
. was a love that asked for no acknowledg¬ 
ment and shrank from all publicity; 
and to this day the hundreds of half- 
starved men and women who receive 
their warm soup in one of the soup 
kitchens of Budapest have no idea that 
it is to John Galsworthy, the auhtor of 
The Silver Spoon and The Forsyte Saga, 
that they owe their good fortune. 

Is there one among all those people who 
has ever heard of these books?. Just 
possibly there may be, for there arc 
terrible instances of educated people 
sinking through misfortune to the bottom 
of the social. ladder. But the majority 
of those who benefit are simple folk, and 
they-would be astonished were anyone 
to tell them that the steaming hot soup 
would never have been ladled out to 
them had not,a man in a distant land 
set down on paper the imaginary sayings 
and doings of a set of imaginary people. 

Channel. Wide of .Plymouth and Port¬ 
land Bill, she smoothly ran while dawn 
was in the skies, and at daybreak had 
reached the Nab hours, before she had 
been promised. 

The last leg of her voyage was in 
sight. The news of her coming had out¬ 
run her, and early risers saw her majestic 
bulk,pass the round forts of Spithead, 
the mouth/of Portsmouth Harbour^ 
where the Navy was already wide awake, 
to her temporary anchorage off Cowes. 

There she waited for the tide to take 
her up Southampton Water to rest in 
dry dock for a few days, before sailing 
again for her trials. . ; 
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EUROPE AND ITS 
SECURITY 

THE WAY OUT OF - - 
THE CRISIS 

The French Frontier and the 
Peace of Britain 

LEAGUE AND WAR-MAKERS 

The momentous problems that face 
the world move slowly toward solution, - 
but we must believe that they will all 
be solved, and that out of these 
anxious days will come a happier - 
Europe. 

There have been frank discussions on 
all sides, especially between our own 
country and Germany, and the great 
debate in the House of Commons must 
have made clear to all how grave the 
situation, has been and still is. Many 
people must have had their eyes opened 
to the great gravity of a treaty between 
nations when Mr Eden, having explained 
the meaning of Locarno, declared that 
we were not Arbiters in this business, but 
Guarantors, adding that he refused to be 
the first British* Foreign Secretary to go 
back on a British signature. 

The Ally of Peace 

This country has no alliance in this 
business with any nation, but it is the 
ally of Peace, and it. has given its 
signature that if Peace is threatened it 
will come to its aid. It is this fact that 
makes the action ' of Germany much 
more far-reaching than" -Herr Hitler 
realises in his-speeches. Mr Eden made 
quite clear why it was that the Rhine¬ 
land area was fixed as a neutral zone, not 
to be fortified; it was to save the 
French from a sudden surprise attack as 
in 1914;. Now that Germany has re¬ 
armed and has refused to be bound by 
this condition France and Belgium are 
naturally alarmed as to her intentions, 
and it is impossible for this country, with 
all the goodwill she has for Germany, not 
to honour the guarantee she gave to 
guard the French frontier against danger. 

It has always been a vital interest of 
this country that no hostile force should 
cross the frontiers of France or Belgium, 
and no Peace can be built up in Europe 
which does not recognise this. • 

The Fear of Germany 

The German elections on Sunday have 
given Herr Hitler a new assurance that 
the German nation accepts his Dic¬ 
tatorship and will follow him in all he 
does; and it is for the Chancellor, 
therefore, to respond to the appeal made 
to him by this ^country to do something 
to nfend the treaty .he lias broken and 
to re-establish the security his action 
has disturbed. . , 

It is not to be doubted, as the speaker 
for the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons said, that every free land fears 
Germany, but it is certain that Herr 
Hitler has it in his power to destroy this 
fear and to lead his people back into the 
family of nations on an equal and even 
friendly footing with other peoples. 

In spite of Herr Hitler’s speeches it is 
obvious that, even if Europe accepted 
his plan for a 25-years Peace/it would 
be necessary to have a treaty to safe¬ 
guard it. ■ ‘ 

Triumph of the League 

One of the ■ notable speeches in the 
House of Commons was that of Mr 
Churchill, who declared that it should 
be recognised that the League had 
prevented war, but added that it must 
now show its power to prevent aggression. 
What was necessary, said Mr Churchill, 
was to organise Peace Treaties all round 
under the League, and then, when - 
. security had been organised, to negotiate 
in strength and not in weakness, dealing 
finally with Germany's grievances, and 
for general disarmament. 

The situation is complicated by the ; 
position of Italy, for Signor Mussolini 
adopts a threatening attitude as long as 
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Is IT Nothing To THE WEATHERCOCK THE FINE FOR AN 


YOU, ITALY? ; 

• SirJIesketh Bell, the. famous .British Ad-. 
ministrator in Africa, writes this moving letter 

to The Times.. , ■ ' . 

■ v Not only in Great Britain, but in every' 
part of the world in which The Times is 
.read, sentiments.of horror and indigna¬ 
tion will have been aroused by the 
account given by the executive secretary 
of the Ethiopian Red' Crosls of the suf¬ 
ferings inflicted on helpless old people, 
women, and children through the 
" poison gas ” which the Italians are 
using in their unjustifiable* war on 
Abyssinia. 

Mr Lambie writes that, through this 
so-called mustard gas which is being 
rained on the little villages of Ethiopia, 
thousands of peasants mill be groping their 
way down the dark years because of a die - 
tutor, whose name they have never heard of, 
but..whose decree of ruthlessness has put out 
their eyes . 

Do the people of Italy (the vast 
majority of whom are of a kindly and 
compassionate nature) realise the wicked¬ 
ness that is being committed in their 
name ? When.considering the advan¬ 
tages of possessing an African dominion 
do they appreciate the everlasting 
hatred that will burn in the breasts of 
the vanquished Ethiopians at the 
thought of the tortures inflicted on their 
aged parents, women, and small children 
by the white men who came to them 
brandishing their terrible weapons and 
promising them the blessings of civilisa¬ 
tion and - of true Christianity ? 

What Excuse Is There ? 

One may imagine that even the most 
humane of puropean armies might be 
tempted to terrible excesses in retribu- 
. tion for unspeakable acts of cruelty done 
by savages, but what excuse can the 
Italians offer for the deliberate blinding 
and maiming .of women and children 
merely because they are the wives and 
offspring of the men who arc bravely 
dying in scores of thousands in defence 
of their country and liberty ? 

Is the voice of collective civilisation 
going to remain silent in the presence of 
the horrors that are being perpetrated in 
Ethiopia ? Arc the coloured peoples 
throughout the continent of Africa to be 
allowed to believe that the latest war- 
methods of the white man are all that 
they may expect whenever a European 
nation covets the lands that have been 
the homes of their forebears for countless 
generations? Complacency toward such 
a situation may perhaps be politic in 
regard to the' European situation, but 
that it will bring with it a terrible 
Nemesis in the days to come is a certainty: 

Continued from the previous column 
the League continues to hold him an 
aggressor, and he is, of course, himself 
a breaker of the Covenant. There is 
.some fear that, in the midst of all 
these anxieties Italy's wanton wat on 
‘Abyssinia may be overlooked, and that 
Mussolini may be allowed to extricate 
himself from his entanglements in some 
way no one in this country would think 
just; but it remains the most important 
thing in the world today that the League 
should be able to show itself strong 
against aggressors. It should be so 
strong, as Professor Gilbert Murray says, 
that no'power would dare'to risk war 
against it, and so just that no people 
would despair of fair-treatment from iti 

There is only one way to bring this 
about, and it is Mr Eden's way of calling 
on France to approach with an open 
mind the problems which separate it 
from Germany, and *of calling on 
Germany to do something to allay the 
anxieties she has created. Britain 
stands apart as friend of both these 
nations, entering into the quarrels of 
neither and wishing peace and prosperity 
to both. It-is for both .to help her to 
achieve this end, and, though, these 
words are written before the arrival of 
: Germany's reply, we cannot believe that 
Herr Hitler will refuse to take; a great 
step forward to make possible the. Peace 
of which he has been talking so much. 


OF COPENHAGEN 


OFFENCE 


Good Fortune at the Top New Principle Laid Down 
of a Tower 



YOUNG DANE'S 500-FEET CLIMB 

Good Fortune was with the young 
Dane, Henning Olsen, aged 21 and 
unemployed, the other day. Courage 
and enterprise were also with him. 

Olsen is, or was, a chimney builder, 
and one day he was asked to climb a 
damaged factory chimney which swayed 
in the wind and had to be knocked 
down twelve yards 
from the top.- He , 
was paid two 
kronen — not 
much, considering 
the . risk to life and 
limb; but he came 
down to earth un¬ 
scathed, . 

Then, when the 
tower of Copen¬ 
hagen’s beautiful 
Town Hall was so 
badly damaged by 
a storm that it be¬ 
came a menace to 
passers - by, Olsen 
volunteered to 
climb to the top 
of the tower and 
tackle the job. 

. It was a hair-raising exploit, as the 
thousands of lookers : on in the square 
agreed. At a height of well over 500 
feet the damaged part- of the heavy 
weathercock had to be detached and 
the rest securely wired to its pole. 

Olsen did the work thoroughly' and 
returned to earth after 30 minutes, to 
find that he was no longer unemployed ! 

Two good posts were offered him, 
and he received 100 kronen for his pains. 

He. is a happy man now, and his 
young wife, who had stood watching 
among the crowd in the square, racked 
with anxiety, is a happy woman. But 
she. is firmly resolved never to let him 
do such risky things again. Let him 
stick to his safe calling of chimney 
builder, she says ! 

The Prosperous Dominion 

By the end of the year South Africa will 
owe less abroad than at any time since the 
formation of the Union 26 years ago .. 

In 1910 she owed abroad about 
£ 106,000,000, and by paying off loans 
of £18,000,000 in London this year, and 
issuing one locally, she will bring her 
overseas debt down to ^104,000,000. 

This is not the only, benefit her 
recovery has brought to her people, who 
have been enjoying the prospect of a 
reduction of taxation and other happy 
things made possible by Budget surpluses. 
Adding together the surplus for ,the 
current and the coming years the Finance 
Minister has nearly ^5,000,000 available, 
and he has promised to restore all salary 
cuts and to extend Old Age Pensions. 


IMPORTANT STEP BY 
THE HOME OFFICE 

By a Magistrate] 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said' 
recently that magistrates now recog¬ 
nise that it is more their duty to cure 
than to punish. . 

In few matters has there been so great 
a revolution in procedure as in the treat¬ 
ment of' convicted persons in this 
country. While it is true that there has 
been a vast influx of convictions for 
motoring offences, there has been a 
steady decrease of other offences. There 
were days when it was quite usual for a 
judge to tell a man he was to be hanged, 
not so much for stealing a horse, as to 
prevent others from stealing'a horse. 

A recent Home Office instruction to 
justices indicates that no man is to be. 
sent to prison for mere inability to pay. 
a fine. This order puts an' end to a 
policy of imposing spectacular .fines with 
the alternative of imprisonment. It 
means that, if a fine would meet the case, 
a fine suited to the means of the defen ¬ 
dant is all that should be imposed. 

If, however, imprisonment seems the 
proper penalty there should be no pre¬ 
tence of imposing a fine at all. If the 
imposed fine is not paid -eventually, 
either in one sum on by instalments, the 
defendant must • be brought before the 
court again to show cause why he has 
not paid, and if it can be shown that he 
is able to pay he may then be committed 
to prison as a defaulter. 

It has now been emphasised by the 
Home Office-that only such fines should 
be imposed as the convicted .person can 
be expected to pay, irrespective of the 
offence. It is the offender that is to be 
punished, not the offence. This drives a 
very big nail into the coffin of the theory 
of standard penalties for.certain offences. 

It may .be many years before the 
revolutionary effect of this policy is fully 
recognised by the public, or even by 
magistrates themselves, but it is a very 
important step. 


A WORD TO GERMANY BY 
A FRIEND 

We take this from a letter by Mr Alwyn 
Parker to The Times. 

Those of us who have been educated 
in Germany, whose love for her has sur¬ 
vived all the shocks of time and changes- 
of'modern life, who recognise that her 
great literature is unsurpassed, and that 
her music is the most'splendid vehicle of 
human thought and emotion, in the 
world, long to live in peace with her, but 
such peace can only be on the basis of 
respect for the rights of others, and never 
can exist without friendship with France. 

At the funeral service of Venizelos in 
Crete last week the congregation - gave 
the farewell kiss to. their,lost, leader,, 
whose face was exposed. to them during 
the service. 


HENRIETTA BUSK 

After 66 years work for Bedford Col¬ 
lege Miss Henrietta Busk has passed on 
at the age of 90. 

■ She was one of the foremost pioneers 
in the education of women, organising 
teachers in all the higher grades. Her 
most important achievement was the 
establishment of the Conference of 
Educational Associations, which holds 
an Education Week every January, 
during which the aims and problems of 
education as a whole are discussed. 

The lifelong enthusiasm of Miss Busk, 
.allied with the practical common .sense 
which got things done, helped to change 
the whole attitude 'of this country to¬ 
ward the things that matter most in life 
and culture, and she must long be 
remembered. 


THINGS SAID 

Any horse may have a drink here. 

A card outside a Balham bouse 
■ The Lancashire dialect has no word 
for flattery. Mr T. Thompson 

We have now five times as many 
owners of houses as at the end of the war. 

: Minister of Health 

The last available supplies of radium 
in this country are now being drawn 
upon. • National Radium Commission 
Greyhound racing is the meanest of 
all sports ; it begins by deceiving the 
do‘gs and ends by ruining homes. 

The Bishop of Stepney 



A Pl iu,is86 _____ The ^Childrens. 

Children’s RA ♦ Boat Race Crews 
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Italy's Two Friendly 
Neighbours 

A Hope of Freer Trade ' 
Round the Danube 

The Three-Power Pact which Dr 
Dollfuss made with Signor Mussolini 
and General Gomboes, Prime Minister of 
Hungary, two years ago has been re¬ 
affirmed and strengthened at Rome. 

ItalyJ, Austria, and Hungary have 
further decided to form themselves into 
a group and to create a permanent body 
for consultation on all matters affecting 
them in common. So another Little 
Entente has risen in Europe, if Italy 
assents to the word Little. 

The most important part of the new 
agreements is the strengthening of the 
bond between Italy and Austria, making 
Austria more, independent than ever in 
her attitude toward Germany. 

In the economic field the trade bar¬ 
riers between the three countries will 
remain at a low level, and there will be 
continued the preferential treatment of 
Austrian goods in Italy. The new 
arrangement allows Austria and Hun¬ 
gary to make commercial treaties of a 
similar nature with other countries, like 
Czecho-Slovakia ; and Italy,] too, when 
sanctions have been removed. 

THE HITCH-HIKER 

A Hen Sees the World 

Not all our hens are fussy old stay-at- 
homes. 

We heard of one the other day which 
has apparently taken up hitch-hiking, 
as the Americans call the cadging of lifts 
from motorists on the road. American 
students travel hundreds of miles in this 
way and think it a great adventure. 

The hen we hear of certainly only 
travelled from near St Albans to' Edg¬ 
ware ; but that is quite a good journey 
for a hen perched on the back axle of a 
builder’s lorry. 

She must have hopped on when the 
lorry driver stopped for a cup of coffee 
outside St Albans. There was no fuss 
or cackle, and the driver knew nothing 
of his passenger till he drew up at the 
Laings Building Estate at Edgware. 
Even then the hen hung on in the hope 
of a longer ride, but when tipping opera¬ 
tions started she had to flutter down. 

Whether she hitch-hiked back again 
we do not know. The building con¬ 
tractors at Edgware who send us the 
story forgot to mention the end of it; 
but they took such an interest in this 
adventurous hen that we like to think 
one of the Laing directors himself drove 
her back in his Rolls Royce,' 

THE SKATING NATION 

Our New Distinction 

It is gratifying to hear that England 
has become the foremost skating nation. 

That means, of course, skating on 
rinks, not on open ice, where nations 
with harder winters qualify to beat us. 

The coming of the indoor rink with 
artificially formed ice has given us the 
opportunity to compete on level terms in 
such a setting, and our girl skaters have 
done wonders in the short time during 
which the rinks have existed. Should 
Miss Sonia Henie, the Norwegian, ten 
times champion, retire, the position of 
Miss Cecilia Col ledge seems unassail¬ 
able, though she is only 15. Her nearest, 
rivals,are all English, 

To the ordinary skater there seems, 
however, a danger of overworking 
aspirants to honours. We learn that 
they begin their course at seven or eight, 
and must practise for three hours a day 
for seven months a year for five years. , 

This is to take a recreation with 
deadly seriousness. Skating. is one of 
the most delightful of pastimes, but the 
efficiency of budding champions seems too 
dearly paid for at such a cost. 
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The Old Watergate 

James Francis and 
His Folly 

For generations to come the people 
of Lowell in Massachusetts will tell 

their children the story of how their city 
was saved from disaster during the great 
floods of 1936. 

In the fifties of the last century James 
Francis, an engineer born in England, 
suggested the building of' a Watergate 
outside the town. The people were 
indignant and opposed the’ scheme, 
objecting that so much money should be 
used for such an unnecessary expense. 

But James Francis had made it his, 
life work to study the ways of rivers 
and their ups # and downs, and so con¬ 
vinced was he that the Watergate would 
be needed to keep back floods that he 
carried his project through and the 
gate was built. People called it James 
Francis’s Folly. 

More than eighty years passed and the 
gate was not needed, but a new generation 
is blessing the name of James Francis. 
Saved From Disaster 

While everyone was listening aghast 
to stories of the terrible plight of the 
victims of the flooded cities the other 
day the news came that their own 
prosperous town was threatened. Floods 
were moving fast toward Lowell. 

There was no time to build barriers, 
but some men of the locks and canal 
company, for which Francis once worked, 
thought of the old Watergate. 

Hastily climbing to the top of the 
heavy timbers, which were still as good 
as new, they hacked through the huge 
iron hook which held up the gate and 
let it slide down between its rusty 
grooves. The gate held back 30 feet of 
water, saving the town from disaster; 
and we hope the people are now calling 
it James Francis’s Wisdom. . 

FROM THE ANTIPODES 

Two Stories: One Moral 

From Australia—by Sir Herbert Gepp 

There must be closer cooperation 
between Britain and Australia oii the 
question of immigration, Australia’s 
birthrate is declining at an alarming rate. 

From New Zealand—by its Prime Minister 

The first line of defence is population. 
Our one claim to territory is that ‘it 
should not remain empty and unused. 

. When the British Commonwealth ac¬ 
cepts the responsibility of filling the 
empty spaces it will at the same time 
establish its first line of defence. The 
best way to defend New Zealand is to 
fill it with prosperous people. 


350,000 PEOPLE LEAVE LONDON 

While new industries choose to estab¬ 
lish themselves in the South of England 
rather than the North, there is a move¬ 
ment of population out of Greater 
London into the home counties. 

Tube, -bus, and electric trains are 
helping hundreds of thousands to make 
new and -healthier homes in the lovely 
countryside surrounding London. The 
speculative builder is rapidly converting 
great areas of Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, 
and Essex into residential quarters. 

The growing Outer London industries 
play a big part by^their call for labour 
in fine modern factories, clean, spacious, 
and well lighted. 

. The fall in the LCC population explains 
the proposal to rate empty houses. The 
LCC has to do more work than ever, 
although since 1924 it has lost 350,000 
people. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects'* of interest. 

Portrait by Reynolds . . . .£275 
MS of Kipling poem .... £230 
Swiss Family Robinson 1st ed . £225 
Copy of RupertBrooke poem, 1904^200 
Painting Mabuse ; . « , £175 


A Good Thing -That 
Must Grow 

Not Enough Play Centres 

a Only forty-two Play Centres in 
all these miles of London, with its 
child population of half a million : 
one Centre for 10,000 schoolchildren; 
we must growl” said Mrs G. M. 
Trevelyan the other day. ” Why do the 
new housing estates not make provision 
for Play Centres ? ” 

Sir Philip Game, chief of the Metro¬ 
politan Police, added the weight of his 
word to the demand for more Play 
Centres, and with 8000 fatal accidents to 
children in London last year the reason 
for his desire to provide a better place 
than streets for children's play is only 
too obvious. 

But a Play Centre has to be very good 
to compete with the streets, where the 
spice of danger makes its irresistible 
appeal. There must be toys and games 
and the right kind of grown-ups to help 
the children to use these to advantage; 
a mere place is not enough. 

More Money Needed 

During the year there have been 
beautiful gifts of toys from Queen Mary 
and the Princess Royal ; the Board 
of Education and the LCC have con¬ 
tinued their support; and voluntary help- 
has been generous ; but £500 is still 
needed to enable the Centres to carry on 
through the year on their present scale. 

Once a year the children of the Play 
Centres have a chance to give an hour’s 
delight to those who keep'up the Centres. 
They always - have a good audience. 

First they march past, each little 
group bearing its placard*; then follows a 
programme well balanced between the 
vigorous games and gymnastic demon¬ 
strations of the boys, the delightful 
dancing and singing of the girls, and the 
musical and dramatic acts of, the tiny 
tots,, This year it was the infants who 
walked away with the laurels, and it will 
be long before those who saw it all will 
forget the joyful way in which these little 
people of our slums played their games 
and sang their songs before all those 
people, the Lord Mayor, and even the 
Commissioner of Police, 

BIGGER BERLIN 

Ranks With LCC London 

Berlin has now reached a population 
of 4,223,000, more than that of LCC 
London, which is now about 4,200,000. 
Greater London has nearly twice this 
population. 

The six biggest cities of the world arc: 

Greater London 8,203,000 Berlin . . 4,223,000 
New York .. 6,930,000 Shanghai 3,550,000 
Tokyo . . .. 5,312,000 Chicago 3,376,000 

Moscow and Leningrad have each 
about 2,800,000 people. Buenos Aires 
with 2,200,000 is the biggest city of 
South America, 


INDIA’S VICEROY LOOKS 
BACKWARD AND FORWARD 

Lord Linlithgow goes as Viceroy to 
India when it is entering on a new stage 
in its history. 

On the eve of his departure he re¬ 
called a coincidence which may prove 
of the highest promise for its future. 
Thirty-six years ago another Lord 
Linlithgow, his father, went out to 
Australia as the first Governor-General 
of the Australian States which had be¬ 
come federated into the Commonwealth. 

In little more than a generation the * 
Commonwealth of Australia has become, 
not a daughter State but a Dominion 
and one of the Sister peoples of the 
British, League of Nations, So may it 
be with India, and may the first Lord 
Linlithgow’s son be able, as he; hopes, to 
guide with wisdom and success the first 
steps toward an All-India Federation. 


Germany Barters For 
Brazilian Cotton 

Dire Effect on British 
Shipping* 

The method of barter adopted by 
Brazil in recent years has had a bad 
effect on British trade. 

It led to the loss last year of 45,000 
tons of homeward cargo in cotton alone 
to one of our biggest lines trading with 
South America. 

In her keenness to secure cotton Ger¬ 
many sent shiploads of goods at a figure 
no other country could compete with 
to the ports of Brazil, and received by 
barter over 82,000 tons of 'cotton as 
against 26,000 the year before. * Our 
shipping company’s figures were 21,000 
and 66,000 tons for these two years, and 
the consequence was that many of our 
ships came .back empty, or were not able 
to trade with Brazil at all. 

Expressed in values, in 1934 wc s °ld 
£7,000,000 worth of goods to Brazil, and 
Germany sold £5,800,000; but in the first 
nine months of 1935 our figure was 
£4,300,000 and Germany’s £6,500,000. 
Our purchases were equal in value in 
1934, but in the first nine months of 
1935 we took £4,000,000 and Germany 
£7,000,000 in value. 

These transactions show, of course, 
how desperate • is the need for raw 
materials by Germany. . 

ROYAL & CONFIDENTIAL 

The King and His Groom 

King Edward does not forget the war, 
or the men he found as comrades there. 

Trooper Robert Bell was his groom in 
France, and when Bell’s old regiment, 
the South. Irish Horse, held their re¬ 
union { in Dublin a message from- the 
King said he would like to hear from 
him again. 

Trooper Bell is now employed in a 
Londonderry livery stable, and has laid 
down his arms. But not his pen. He 
hastened to take up his pen to write to 
the King, and the King promptly replied. 

There was to be no uncertainty about 
the old soldier’s receiving the letter. 
The King addressed the black-bordered 
envelope, and all the King’s servants 
were enlisted to secure its safe delivery. 
Someone looked after it at every stage 
of the journey. 

At Londonderry it was specially sent 
from the station to the head post office, 
and at the post office Inspector Crossman 
gave the letter to the head postman, and 
the head postman gave it to Trooper 
Bell with his own hand. 

And what was in this royal letter sent 
with such care and kindly thought ? Let 
Trooper Bell answer. 

He said It is private and personal. 
I am going to say nothing about it at all. ” 


NATHAN STOCKS, SLAVE AND 
FAITHFUL SERVANT 

Nathan Stocks, a former Negro slave, 
has died at the age of. 105 at Austin in 
Texas, after serving one family for 
85 years. 

At the age of eleven he was in charge 
of his master’s little son George Little¬ 
field, who became a banker. As Major 
Littlefield he was serving in the Civil 
•War. The major was wounded, but 
Nathan saved his life, carrying him off 
the battlefield. 

After being freed front the yoke of 
slavery Nathan continued in service,.and 
the major left hint a pension to enable 
him to end his days in peace. 


A man has been fined forty shillings 
at West Ham for offering a wild gold¬ 
finch for sale. 

• Petrol pumps are at last to invade 
Park Lane, once the* most aristocratic 
street in London. 
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BUSY SEALEhS 7$** 

Owing to exceptionally warm**?-.** 
weather the Newfoundland sealers 
have been able to make their way* 'wifi 
into the northern icefields, and their „ 
catch has been double that of this 
^ ^ timei last year. ^ 

+ iias^wis* 


PREHISTORIC 
AMERICANS 
Death masks made 
by Aborigines 30 or 
40centuries ago have 
been excavated from 
burial mounds in the 
north-west of Wis¬ 
consin. These pre¬ 
historic people are 
believed to have 
come from Mexico. 





EAST LAND 

ARCTIC 


K OXFORD EXPLORERS 

5^ Members of the Oxford University 
j? Expedition will travel all round 
1 North-East Land this spring, survey¬ 
ing and mapping the coast, 



DRIFTING IN THE ARCTIC 

OCEAN Russia is to build a ship which will drift 

fa* in the Arctic Ocean, making scientific 
t /f )L-»n researches. See news columns. 


• New Siberia 
*° islands 




ICELAND 


BRITISH / 
ISLES 

STRAIGHTENING 
A RIVER 

The River Moskva is 
being straightened S 
out near Moscow, _ H 
450 tons of explosive 
being used in the 
work. . See news 
columns 
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y CHINA’S NEW RAILWAY 
/ Plans are being considered for 
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Hap Projections 

This small map is drawn on Mollweide’s 
projection on whfch-all the countries retain 
their relative areas, though their shapes arc 
distorted. The picture-map is on Mercator's . 
projection on which all the countries retain 
approximately their correct shapes, though 
the areas of those near the Poles are distorted. 


ARCTIC CARGOES 


~ MEDITERRANEAN i 
RAILWAY 1 
A new section of 
railway along the 
Egyptian coast has 
just been opened 
It extends from. 
Alexandria to Mersa 
Matruh, a distance 
of about 180 miles, 


SOUTH 

^AMERICA 


'AFRICA 


Capetown 


' 

DEAD SEA 
INDUSTRY 
' More than 25,000 
tons of potash a year, 
with a possible in- 
i crease to 100,000 
tons, is being pro¬ 
duced by the chemi¬ 
cal industry growing 
up on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. See 
news columns 


^ ECHW JSaaeSW' ' a 

a port on the Yangtse, with 
f {) Chengtu, the capital of the rich 

vlliPli yitf Chinese province of Szechwan. 

I irxfpJ J Millions of people in that part 
i I of China have never seen a 

v m vjsr . railway train 




AUSTRALIA 


rNEW GUINEA' 
f\FJy River 


Life is Moving Up North 

The astonishing Russian enterprise in 
the Arctic to which we have directed 
attention in the CN is leading to 
remarkable developments. 

So successful were the voyages made 
by Russian steamships during last year’s 
navigation season over the Arctic route 
that eight vessels will run this year 
between Leningrad and Vladivostok, 
six from west to east and two the other, 
way. It is hoped to transport 280,000 
tons of cargo across the northern sea 
route exclusive of the coal shipments 
from Spitsbergen. Ice-breakers will 
accompany the cargo vessels. 

The amount and variety of products 
taken north have increased considerably. 
Not only are boots and clothing trans¬ 
ported^ but gramophones, radio sets, 
and hunting and fishing equipment. 
The standard of life of the people of the 
North is rising. 

Moscow Moves a River 

Moscow is taking strong measures with 
the River Moskva, which is not so 
straight as it might be. 

At Kolomna the river twists to such 
an extent that regular navigation is much 
impeded. So the River Transport Board 
has resolved to iron the channel out. 

No less than 450 tons of explosive 
is to blow up nine million cubic feet of 
soil; and the crooked will then be made 
straight in three new sections of - river 1 
bed. Of these the longest.section will 
be half a mile long and 30 yards wide. 

The Moskva is not a big river and is 
less important than the canal between 
Moscow and the Volga. This offers 
fewer difficulties to navigation, and the 
Transport Board is so well satisfied with 
it that a regular taxi motor-boat service 
for passengers is to be put on it. 

By the; time it is installed Moscow may 
have more taxis in streets which how are 
rather bare of them. See World Map 


rC aB BURIED TREASURE 

'S 111If The Br *I* s b company which has 

in 111 «» been seeking buried; treasure on 

\sjfL Cocos Island is to carry out a 
,11 special search over an area not 

3. previously surveyed. 


IN THE WAKE OF 
NANSEN'S FRAM 

Russia is. preparing to build a ship 
to follow* out a voyage like that under¬ 
taken by Nansen in the Fram more than 
forty years ago. It is for studying Arctic 
conditions. 

Unlike the Fram, which sailed round 
the north of Russia to the New Siberia 
Islands before it was allowed to become 
frozen in, the ship will be towed on the 
first part of its journey by one of the 
Russian Government’s powerful ice¬ 
breakers. After this good start it will 
be left to drift, frozen in, through the 
Arctic Ocean for four years. 

The Fram was 400 tons. The Russian 
ship, built of wood like the Fram, with 
a stout egg-shaped hull, v T ill be 1000 
tons, with a 400 horse-power oil-burning 
engine. It will carry a plane for survey¬ 
ing the icefields and, besides its crew' 
a company of 15 scientific workers. 
Among their many instruments will be 
apparatus for sending up balloons into 
the stratosphere and for plumbing the 
Rolar Sea. See World Map 

THE FLYING STAMPS 

A postage stamp weighs only a grain 
or two, but its weight is causing quite 
a storm in the Congo. 

The trouble has arisen in connection 
with airmails, where letters are weighed 
to the last milligramme by the postal 
■officials. A milligramme is about a seven¬ 
tieth part of a grain, but if the letter,is 
handed in just underweight and the 
stamps bring its weight just over the 
mark the sender is now being made to 
pay the next higher rate. The airmail 
charges from the Congo to Antwerp are 
considerable, and senders of letters are 
complaining bitterly that the letters 
should be weighed before and not after 
stamping.. 

The Litter Lout Raises Your Rates 

Put him dotvn and keep them down 


1 INDIAN OCEAN 

SPEEDING-UP THE MAILS, y 

One boat, the Stirling Castle, now r 

carries mails between England £ 

and South Afrlcain14daysagainst 1 

the. normal 17 days. The hMay *j 

service will become general r 

within three years. 




AIR LINK WITH BASE 
An American expedition is to 
make collections of bird, animal, 
and plant life in unexplored 
jungles along the Fly River in 
New Guinea. An amphibian 
monoplane will keep the expedi¬ 
tion in touch with its base 


«^NEW 

ZEALAND 


A LISTENER IN THE 
ARCTIC CIRCLE 

Tidings of great joy were taken by a 
letter which travelled from Mr Tom 
Greenwood, a mission worker at Fort 
McPherson in the North-West Territory 
of-Canada, to a friend in the tropical 
Pacific island of Fiji. 

At his post in the Arctic Circle the 
missionary was delighted to hear a 
broadcast from the wireless station at 
Suva by the native Fijian choir of 
the Jubilee Methodist Church. 

" Your broadcast was received here 
within the Arctic Circle/' he wrote to 
his friend in Fiji. u Hail, Smiling 
Morn was particularly appreciated by 
me, as it brought back memories of my 
boyhood days in Yorkshire, which is 
the only place where I had heard it 
until your broadcast." 

Gold Goes Flying 

Surely the strangest of many .strange 
places where gold is won from the earth 
is the wonderful goldfield of tropical 
New Guinea. 

Four great gold dredgers sifting the 
gold-bearing soil at Bulolo and Balwa 
have won 520,000 ounces of gold (valued 
at ^3,000,000) from the heart of the 
jungle, 

Travelling through the . jungle and 
forest-clad mountains of New Guinea 
was so difficult that the seekers for 
gold called in the aid of the aeroplane/ 
Practically everyone and everything has 
been carried to and from the coast and 
the inland goldfields by air transport. 
In eight years the planes carried 33,412 
passengers and 25,545 tons of goods. 

Even the great gold dredgers were 
carried, piece by piece, by air and then 
assembled. The heaviest piece of 

machinery weighed three tons. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chaluz . . ♦ . . Shah-looz 

Isfahan . . v -. Is-fa-hahn 

Moskva ; •. . , . Mas-kvah 

Szechwan . . . . Say-chu-ahn 


LITTLE ELIZABETH 
OF ISFAHAN 

What Will She Think 
of London ? 

Elizabeth Nakhosteen, who is two 
years old, dark, and curly headed, has 
travelled to London all the way from 
her home at Isfahan in Iran. She can 
speak English as well .as Persian, and 
she has many other advantages which 
would hot have been hers had she been 
born some years ago. 

Little Elizabeth will never have to go 
about veiled as women have always 
done in her country until now, for the 
present Shah has abolished the veil, and 
women wear hats now, like the women 
of Western Europe. They are not 
allowed to go into a kinema or travel on 
a tram wearing the veil. If, not having 
grown, accustomed to the new fashion, 
they are, shy of walking in the streets 
unveiled they have only to apply to the 
police station and a policeman will be 
sent to escort them I 

The present Government is rapidly 
putting up schools in towns and villages, 
building roads, developing railways, and 
making all kinds of changes to bring 
Iran up-to-date. One of the things they 
have already done is to make the coun¬ 
try, safe for travellers. Ten years ago 
the country was over-run by brigands; 
but the Ministry of,War posts armed 
guards along the roads, and there is no 
more highway robbery. 

DEAD SEA COMES TO LIFE 

The familiar Dead Sea is coming to- 
life in an industrial sense. ■ 

The great chemical industry springing 
up on its shores is now producing some 
25,000 tons of potash every year, with a 
prospect of expansion to 100,000 tons. 
Bromine, entering'the sea from the hot 
springs of Herod's Bath, is being ex¬ 
tracted at the rate of iboo tons a year. 

The salt-yielding capacity is calcu¬ 
lated at forty thousand million tons. The" 
Dead Sea receives daily 8;8oo,ooo cubic' 
metres of water from the River Jordan 
and the Judean Hills. See World Map 
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Old 534 of the Slump 

Is it not a happy omen for 
these days that Old 534 of 
the Slump has become the Queen 
Mary of the Great Recovery ? 
All miserable things pass. 

When the Queen Mary moved 
away from Clydebank to the sea 
she carried with her a nation's 
hope that at last a new day of 
prosperity was signalled. When 
she was named, eighteen months 
ago, Queen Mary said “ I wish 
success to her and all who sail 
in her,” and now that she moves 
majestically on her trials she 
seems the very sign and token 
of the British spirit which wins 
through all setbacks by refusing 
to know when it is beaten. 

The blackest hours were four 
years ago. Two years before then 
theplansforherhadbeenaccepted, 
the work begun. Six millions were 
to be paid for her. The hammers 
set out to ring a joyous note. 

. Then they began to slacken ; then 
on a bleak December day of 1931, 
the hammers ceased. 

There, she lay a ship'without 
hope, without a name, just 534, 
her number in the builder's order 
book. And 534 . was the sign of 
the Slump, the depression which 
spread over the shipbuilding 
industry, and from that to the 
steel * and iron industries, till 
half of Britain shared the cloud. 
Through all the year 1932 the 
skeleton of 534 rested on the 
stocks to remind us of a failure. 

Then, slowly, the cloud began 
to lighten. The Chancellor , of 
the Exchequer, cautiously loosen¬ 
ing his purse strings,, promised 
help, making the condition that 
two steamship companies, the 
Cunard and the White Star, 
would join hands. 

So a long pull,’a strong pull, 
and a pull all together hauled 
534 into the light of a new day/ 
The hammers started again, 3000 
men thronged into the shipyard, 

„ and by the autumn of 1934 
the skeleton had become a ship 
fit to welcome King George and 
Queen Mary. 

The cloud of 1932 had become 
the sunshine of a dawning hope. 
534 had stood for Slump : now 
it was to stand for that blessed 
word Recovery. 

The gleam of sunshine has now 
become broad day, the day of a 
new-born hope and confidence. 
The Queen Mary has come to be 
the token of our faith in a future 
that our own hands and hearts 
can fashion. No more gloom or 
looking back, but glad confident 
morning. 

In the bluest of summer skies 
Or the blackest of winter weather. 
So long as a plank can float 
Or a bolt can hold together, 
Wherever the ship swims, there 

swim wei ■ x ... 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fbet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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FROM MY WlNDOWl 


A Debt 

^hile the* Royal Commission on 
Mine Dangers is sitting we may 
well take note of the Mine Casualties 
of 1935. 

It is reported that last year 923 
miners were killed. There were no big 
disasters. Half of the deaths reported 
were due to falls of wall and roof, 
and haulage killed 183. We hope the 
Royal Commission will quickly do its 
work, and report promptly and to 
some purpose. Each day sees three 
miners killed. 

■ • . "© 

More Little Houses 

T*ie homes of the people are for the 
most part little homes. 

If I had a kingdom, said the Wise 
Man, I should seek a cottage in it. 
The great nobles of England are 
deserting their ancestral palaces, which 
are increasingly becoming clubs ancl 
schools and institutions. A home is a 
little place of heart's desire. 

■ So wc may rejoice that most* of us 
.live in little places (or should we say 
little palaces ?), and we welcome the 
assurance of the Minister of Health 
that most of the new houses of late 
■ erected are little ones. In 1926 about 
70 of each 100 houses built were under 
£26 in rental value; in 1935 the 
percentage was 88. 

At the same time, the Minister 
deplores the fact that so many houses 
are erected without architects. Why 
not, 0 Minister of Health, call the 
law in aid of common sense, and enact 
that any house built for sale must be 
built to plans made by an architect ? 

We know an architect who ran the 
hot water through the larder and left 
the front Moor in midnight darkness; 
but at his worst an architect is better, 
than no architect. > — 

• © 

Behaving Better and Living Longer 

Jt is a fact certified by the Govern¬ 
ment actuary, (the very clever 
person who calculates, from past ex¬ 
perience of life and death, how long 
we may expect to live) that our 
average length of life has increased by 
seven years since'1911.* 

This is excellent, but the word 
Average is deceptive. The increase 
"'on the average " mainly arises from 
the reduction of infant mortality. It 
does not mean that a boy of ten today 
may expect to live seven years longer 
than if he had been a boy of ten in 1911. 

Nevertheless, we are all, "on the 
average," living somewhat longer, 
largely because we behave ourselves 
better “ on the average," A boy of 
ten today if he behaves himself may 
expect to live nearly three years 
longer than if he had been a boy of 
ten in 19x1. 

© 

England, my country, great and free, 
Heart of the world, I leap to thee. 

Philip James Bailey 


Count Your Blessings 
J^et us count our blessings. 

You cannot be a Socialist in 
Vienna. You cannot be a Fascist in 
Spain. You must not be a Capitalist 
in Russia. You cannot vote for anyone 
but the Leader in Germany. 

But in England Alderman Dan 
Davies, of Gwaun-cae-gurwen in the 
Swansea Valley, has been elected 
chairman of the Glamorgan County 
Council. He is the head of the govern¬ 
ment of 776,000 people and the 
administration of 469,112 acres with a 
rateable value of over £4,000,000. 

Alderman Davies is an unemployed 
miner. He signs on at the local 
Labour Exchange. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

yiiE Editor much regrets 
that he discovered Peter 
Puck wondering if wc tele¬ 
phone more now that we 
wireless. 

, ' - 0 

'Wiiat is the untidiest seaside, town ? 
They arc all tidey. 

0 

A famous spo'rtsman says liis son has 
ridden a horse since he. was three. 
The boy is bound to get on. 

0 

]\|odern railway engines look very 
different from old ones. But they 
are on the old lines. 

0 

Thatched cottages arc always being 
painted by artists. Some look as 
if they would do with a fresh coat. 



Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If an all-night sitting in Parliament 
is ah outstanding event 


There has been a fall in the London 
school population. Only one ? 

A retired draper has bought a farm. 
He can still sell things by the yard, 

. 0 ■ * 

Lions are getting very tame in Africa. 

If you brought them away they 
would be wild. ^ 

0 

There are several flag factories in this 
country. Each has its own staff. • 


A RECORD 
of cars 
By rate collectors ? 


a r~7 

is kept of the speed T**—k 
i in certain districts. 
lectors ? 

; © ' 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
The Pilgrim Trust has given 485 acres 
of Dovedale to the nation. 
Twenty-six countries now use British 
aircraft. . / 

J^ondon has now 100 pumps serving 
petrol mado from British coal. 
JUST AN IDEA 
All ugly things are harmful , but let 
us remember that all beautiful things 
are helpful 


The Writer’s Assistant 

By Our Country Girl 

A re you writing, Muminie ? 

“ I only wish I were ! " , 

“ Let me see if I can help you. I 
think I ought to help you now I'm 
six. Wait a bit while I think." 

He thinks, but the blissful silence is 
soon broken, 

“ Mummie, I've made a po-yim. 
Just listen to this: 

Rabbit , rabbit , 

What’s your habit ? 

In and oat the burrow , 

Up and down the furrow ” 

“ Thank you, Christopher. . But 
I'm afraid it won't do," 

" Why not ? Rabbits do go in and 
out .the burrow. It's true." 

" Yes, it's true. But it's much too 
ordinary." 

A long, long pause while the Muses 
are invoked with knitted brow. Then 
he says, with flashing eyes, u How 
would this simple song do ? 

I woke up at two 
And hit the kangaroo 
For stealing my shoe , 

He gave a loud moo 
When I called him classical glued* 
u Why classical glue,? " 

“ Because it's not ordinary. Besides 
I've just learnt/ classical,' and I think 
it's a nice word." 

“ If I give you a penny will you 
promise to go into the nursery and 
stay there till tea-time ? " 

The world is always cold to poets, 
but luckily Christopher does not take 
its coldness to heart as much , as 
Chatterton and Keats did. He took 
the penny, and departed singing 
Onward, Christian Soldiers to the tune 
of Now the Day is Over. 

© , ' . - . : 

Frederick the Piper 
ITrederick Eskdale Allan, a son 
of Scotia fair ancl wild, loves 
the bagpipes. 

In his Cheshire home at Wirral- far 
from the banks and braes of Bonnie 
Doon,he plays them to his heart's con¬ 
tent. His neighbours love them less. 

So little are they pleased by the 
sound that they have summoned him 
for making an excessive, unreason¬ 
able, and unnecessary noise injurious 
to health. . They add that jt is capable 
of being mitigated; and an attempt 
has been made to limit the amount of 
time Frederick Eskdale puts in on the 
bagpipes each day. 

We hope an agreement will be 
reached, for it seems unjust that a 
Scot should not solace himself with the 
bagpipes indoors while motor-cycles 
may fill the air outside our windows 
with their abominable roar and no one 
(not even our dear Minister of Trans¬ 
port) says a word. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

On a Foolish Talker 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of 
nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice. His reasons are as two grains 
of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: 
you shall seek all day ere you find them, 
and when you have them they are not 
worth the search. Merchant of Venice 
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RICH IN THE HEARTS 
OF HIS PEOPLE 

A Life Like One Long 
Fairy Tale 

JOHAN SKJOLDBORG OF DENMARK 

A few days ago there passed away 
in Denmark, at the age of 75, one who 
might have said with his . fellow- 
countryman Hans Andersen that his 
life had been one long fairy tale. 

His name was Johan Skjoldborg and 
he was a poet—a people's poet, sprung 
from the people and writing for them. 

His father had been a simple shoe¬ 
maker, but not an ordinary one; "a 
very wise, very good, very fine person " 
a contemporary called him. 

Though little son Johan started his 
career as a cowherd all who came in 
contact with him felt that lie was cut 
out for better things. It was this faith 
which led the farmers whose cows he 
guarded to form a syndicate for his 
education; they signed shares in Johan 
Skjoldborg as the)' might ha\ 7 e done in 
an unexploited gold mine; and they 
never had any cau.se to regret their 
investment. 

A Song of the Countryside 

Before many years had passed the 
cowherd had blossomed into a young 
schoolmaster poet. It was in Copen¬ 
hagen that he wrote, one day when the 
flight of wild geese overhead had made 
him almost unbearably homesick, that 
song of the countryside with which he 
entered at a stroke into the hearts of his 
people. 

Back in the country he became a sort 
of itinerary school-teacher, a picturesque 
and lovable figure as he jogged on his 
little white pony from school to school. 
So beloved did he become among the 
small farmers that after some years they 
clubbed together and presented him 
with a modest home. Happy as a king 
was Johan Skjoldborg to have a place of 
his ovm where he could bid all welcome, 
but so lavish and unreckoning was his 
hospitality that it ended by sweeping. 
into limbo both house and farm. A 
forced sale sent Julian and his young 
wife out into the world again, homeless 
and penniless, yet undismayed. " We'll 
be all right," they said. And they were ; 
for hard work and the love of his 
fellows gave Skjoldborg another home 
before many years had passed. 

Making Others Happy 

lie remained a poor man all his life, 
but that did not prevent him from 
indulging his passion for making others 
happyi There is a delightful story of a 
poor gifted fisherman who taught him¬ 
self Latin and Greek out of borrowed 
books, possessing none of his own. One 
day a lorry stopped' in front of his 
cottage, and the efriver began to carry 
in package after package of books. 
" Hi! what are you doing ? " cried the 
fisherman, alarmed. “I ordered no 
books ; take them away again." " Cer¬ 
tainly! not!" laughed Mr and Mrs 
Skjoldborg, popping out of the lorry in ! 
high glee.; " they are yours, an encyclo¬ 
pedia in- 24 volumes, a gift from the 
publishing house." It was, of course, 
the poet who had secured the gift. 

King and Vagabond 

There is a king and a vagabond in 
each-of us, Johan Skjoldborg once said, 
and it depends on us which of the two 
we call forth. He himself always invoked 
the king, both in himself and others, and 
not in vain. One day a beggar came to 
his door and he gave him a ten-krone 
note, saying, " I have no change by me, 
but you arc an honest man and will 
bring me back eight out of that, will you 
not?" The beggar <t returnedin duo 
. course with the change 1 .- 

“ I wanted terribly to go off with it," 
he said, " but you called me an honest 
man and so I couldn’t." 


.— The tjhildren's Newspaper 



Spring 

The wonder of Spring is upon us again, 
and the glory of the garden, the field, and the 
hedgerow is unfolding itself before our eyes. 

One of the things that have delighted us 
all in our new King Edward is his love of a 
garden. It is his one escape from the heavy 

his poor and stricken Earth might now 
, have been a happy place. If he 
could have learned the lesson that on 
every wind is blown, if he could have 
known the yearning for the sun in the 
heart of a rose, if he could have felt 
the power of those Universal armies 
that never since the world was made 
have failed to win back summer from 
the grip of winter, how changed a place 
the face of this sad Earth might be! 

He could have sat in his garden, 
have dreamed of power, and been 
satisfied. He could have said to an 
empty plain, " Be you a kingdom," 
and, lo 1 the earth itself would have 
raised a throne of* red and gold. The 
larkspur regiments would have taken 
up their lilies; the gladioli would have 
flung out leaves like swords ; the yews 
and firs in long proud avenues' would 
have stood still and dumb while the 
king passed by. Here and there the 
scarlet poppies would have raised their 
heads like solitary sentinels; the clumps 
of fir would have spread out like forts 
at distant points; the red-heads and the 
yellow table-tops would have bowed 
down to him as he walked among them, 
and on the borders of his kingdom there 
would have stood on guard snap¬ 
dragons of fire and long blue spurs. 

And high above them all the great 
swinging hollyhocks would have climbed, 
higher and higher and higher, always at 
their observation posts, watching the 
ordered movements of these forces 
arrayed about them—the changing of the 



anxieties of the Throne. May we not ask 
ourselves what a blessing it might have been 
for the world if another king had loved a 
garden, if the German Emperor, worshipping 
his armies in the first years of this century, 
had found his interest in a garden instead. 

multitude would have danced' for joy. 
The little blue flax and the little red 
saxifrage, arabis and sweet alyssum in 
their pure .white dresses, the daisies 
and pansies and geums sparkling as if 
dressed in rainbows, would have spread 
a living carpet at his feet. 

Sitting in liis- garden, watching the 
changes that come in the stillness, 
stirred by the silence that works so 
mightily, the Kaiser who ordered his 
armies into Belgium would have thought 
of other kinds of battlefields. He 
would have found a nobler thing to look 
upon than a wilderness made from a 
smiling land. He would have seen 
the glories of the Earth that come and 
go, and there would have come to him 
the vision of the Earth as God meant 
it to be when He planted mail in a 
garden. He would have seen that, as 
dowers come and go ancl fill the Earth 
with beauty, so generations of men and 
women should come and go and live 
noble lives. He would have found a 
peaceful way to fame and power, and 
left a name to live for ever as an inspira¬ 
tion to mankind. 

Loving Nature and her quiet ways* 
lie would have followed them. He 
would have built up a great army, but 
it would have been an army of free men. 
He would have led it into war, but it 
would have been a war against evil 
in the name of good ; a war against 
disease in the name of health ; a war 
against ignorance in the name of know¬ 
ledge. It would have been a war to 


PILGRIM’S SCRIP 

A Year’s Good Deeds 

THE GOLDEN SEED SOWN BY 
MR EDWARD HARKNESS 

Up and down England, Wales, and 
Scotland go the missionaries of the 
Pilgrim Trust, carrying good tidings. 

The annual report of their doings has 
just been published, and it is a Pilgrim’s 
Scrip of gifts and benefits. Here the 
needy have been helped, and there sun¬ 
shine has been brought into the lives of 
mothers and children, men and boys. 
At one' place the pilgrims have paused 
by a church and have left behind in the 
alms box something to repair its roof 
or build up its tower. At other places 
the sign of their coming has been a 
renewed or preserved-beauty. | 

Churches Rescued 

Many pages df the Pilgrim's Scrip arc 
needed to describe the year's pilgrim¬ 
age. We can speak only of a few of them. 
As a contribution to King George’s 
Jubilee they saved the Malvern Hills 
from further disfigurement by quarries, 
and restored Little Dean's Yard at West¬ 
minster to its old dignity, laying bare 
the gateway of Inigo Jones and letting 
all see for themselves that this is one of 
the gems of London, i 

Dunblane Castle in Scotland has 
found in the Trust a now friend after 
700 years, and many churches in Eng¬ 
land and Wales have to thank it for its 
kindly generous hand. St Augustine’s 
Abbey at Canterbury heads the list, 
Walpole St Peter in Norfolk, queen of the 
marshland churches, and other churches 
in East Anglia have been rescued from 
poverty and the decay which threatened 
them as their wealth and congregations 
diminish. St Mary Molland Bottreaux, 
remote in its Exmoor valley; St Mary 
Cilcain, with a roof that is one of the 
treasures of Wales; St Peter and St Paul, 



regiments as one relieved the other, 
the coming of the foxgloves and the 
dahlias, the passing -of the lilacs and 
laburnums, and the long and patient 
service of the roses while other regiments 
come and go. 

Everywhere about him, in the shadow 
of his majestic armies, a million- 


break down powers of darkness and 
sow the seeds of happiness. 

And that dark war he made would 
not have been, Thousands of homes 
burned to the ground would now bo 
filled with happy people.; millions of 
men in their graves, would now be 
loving and toiling for their fellows. 


When a Great Man Died in the Cotswolds 


F our thousand years ago a great man 
died in the Cotswolds. 

His friends decided to make him a 
wonderful tomb, and Mrs E, M. Clifford 
has been telling the Society of Antiquaries 
about it. The barrow, .she has been ex¬ 
cavating is at Notgrove, and is 160 feet 
long and 80 feet wide. 

First there was an antechamber 
opening on a passage, with two chambers 
on each side and a fifth chamber at 
the end. This fifth .-chamber has a 
dome-like roof, and beneath it in a 
stone grave lay bones, probably those 
of the dead chieftain. In a paved 
forecourt lay the bones of two young 
people, placed in a hollowed spot. 


Altogether nine persons were buried in 
the barrow, 4000 years ago. 

The bones were those of one old man 
and several young women, _ children, 
and infants. It seems as if human 
sacrifices were offered at the funeral, 
in order that the chieftain’might not go 
lonely and unattended into the shadow 
world, The old 1 chieftain of the. Cots¬ 
wolds shared the belief of Pharaoh that 
in the next life he would still be king, 
and his slaves still his slaves.. ; So wives 
and slaves were killed and thrown into 
the great man's grave, or they threw 
themselves living upon his funeral pyre. 

A long long way the world has moved 
to better things since those terrible days. 


100,000 Miles of Free Rail Travel 

A Hundred Thousand Miles of Free Rail Travel! * It is' almost equal 
to four times round the Earth ! 

Three hundred C N readers are to share this amazing travel award, and 
. there is no reason why you should not be one of them if you are not over..15. 

All you have to do is to fill in 40 place-names in their correct positions, on 
the map published in the splendid British Railways Poster Stamp Album 
given with last week’s CN. If you have not received a copy of the Album, 
aslc your newsagent to obtain for you last week's CN, with which was also 
given the first four of a series of 40 Poster Stamps. The second four appear 
this week, and four more will appear each week until the set is complete. 

The travel awards will be made so that boys and girls of all ages have 
equal chances. There will be a hundred awards of 500 miles of free travel, a 
hundred awards of 300 miles, and a hundred.of 200 miles; and,all will be 
given in proportion to the number of entries received from the various ages. 
See the British Railways Poster Stamp Album for full particulars of this 
most interesting competition, and send in your attempt now. 


Westbury-on-Severn, with its wondrous 
spire of oak, have been remembered. 

The Helping Hand 

Wall paintings, ancient fonts, 14th- 
century glass, all are collected in the 
Pilgrim's Scrip ; but some will think the 
work for the,present is more valuable 
than this work for the past. The Trust 
has contributed to employment - and 
training schemes at Rhondda, on Tyne¬ 
side and Clydebank, in Nottingham and 
Staffordshire, and wherever there is a 
distressed area. We are surprised to 
find that the fishing port of Brixham, 
where William the Third landed, is in a 
bad way and in need of the helping hand. 

Then there are Settlements, from 
Toynbee Hall, Oxford House, and Talbot 
House in London to others in Wales and 
Scotland, and boys clubs and camps 
from Belfast to Birkenhead. The holiday 
funds are riot forgotten. There is a 
special gift for Dockland mothers; and 
it is like the Trust to think of helping 
Mother, who is too often the last of the 
family to be considered. j 

A Census of Herons 

Many other benefits are modestly set 
down. One is a Children’s Lido at 
Senghenydd, near Cardiff/the finishing 
touch to the Community House of this 
mining valley. Another is a census of 
herons, and another an inquiry into the 
ancient British coracles still used by 
Welsh fishermen. Nothing comes amiss 
to the Pilgrim’s net, and once more the 
C N, in the name of England, and 
especially of its next generation, must' 
give thanks to God and Mr Edward 
Harkness, our generous American friend, 
for this wonderful Trust, a benefaction 
to England almost beyond compare. 


EUROPE'S AIRWAYS 

There are now 60,000 miles of airways 
operated by about thirty companies in 
Europe; and the summer programmes 
arranged will give London air connec¬ 
tions with about 200 cities and towns’ 
on the Continent. 
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The Childr 


The Peace off Locarno 



A Tailor Who Worked 
Day and Night 


Biggest Budg 

Russia’s Thou 


Morris Blonstein’s 
50 Years in London 


DEVELOPING AN ESTATE OF 


While our Fascists were.making a 
vehement attack on British Jews the 
other day one of them lay dying in a 
little house at Stepney, a saint whose 
course was run. \ 


' He was' Morris Blonsteiri, a /Russian 
tailor. who came to England half a 
century ago and worked day and night* 
to educate his four sons, one of whom is 
now a . Harley. Street specialist. Even' 
then he found time to conduct a one- 
man mission whose object was to help 
the needy, whatever their race,. creed,- 
or colour. 1 * • ■ ' 


He begged 'of those richer/than him- 
■self.' He'gave of liis own hard-earned 
savings^ ; Noone' in need ' knocked at 
the door of his home without being given 
a friendly greeting, accompanied by some 
gift in relief of .poverty and suffering. 

The Prince of Beggars 

, They called him the prince, of beggars, 
so industrious was he in stimulating, the. 
benevolence of those ,who had means; 
but it was known that whenever he had 
a. book of tickets to sell for a charity, 
and could not dispose of them all, he 

bought the remainder himself. ' . 

.. His fame; was widespread among the 
poor, and it reached wider circles, for his 
name was inscribed in the Golden Boole 
at' Jer usalem. He was a strict Jew in' 
religion,; but Gentiles were as welcome 
as his own race to his abounding charity. 
He might, have, been' a rich business’ 
man, but he " died as' he lived/ poor, 
industrious, and happy, rich only in his 
record of good’deeds.’ ' - ’ ' 

' England will not let such "men as he 
suffer persecution, , 7 ' • - 


ITALY TO LOSE ITS 
DEPUTIES 


New Step in Fascist Plan 

COMPLETE GUILD STATE 


In his speech to the Natiqnal Assembly 
. of Corporations the ‘other day Signor 
’ Mussolini told them that they would 
soon replace The Chamber of Deputies, 
which would"be abolished., ■'T 


The new Chamber, he said, would 
bear the name of the Chamber of Fasci 
and of Corporations. 

When this long-heralded change takes; 
place Italy will become a complete Guild 
State in which all national activities 
(political, economic,;social, dulturalbarc 
brought within "the framework of the_ 
State. ; In effect there will be very little 
change from the present practice, for 
an'Act passed In 1928 changed .Italy’s 
electoral system so as to-give it to 22 
Guilds for the employers and employed. 

These Guilds, legally^ formed in 1934, 
>verc' evolved from .somewhat „ similar 
bodies, which .drew up a' list of 800 
candidates for the old Chamber, Various 
Fascist' associations added 200 others, 
and" from the total tlie Fascist Grand 
Council selected 400’ names, for whom 
the electors had to vote as a whole/:' At 
the last ^election 99*84 : of the voters 
voted for this national Jist, no other 
candidates being allowed to stand,' 
.....Such is Signor Mussolini's Totalitarian 
State. There . will ‘be many who will 
‘ regret the passing-of the Chamber of 
Deputies, which has'formed part of the 
Constitution of : Italy . since 'the 'first' 
. Italian Parliament, met 75 years ago to 
proclaim Victor Emmanuel King of'a 
reunited Italy.' "7 V ‘ " J 


TVY/iien our Chancellor makes his ar 
nual budget it is mainly a matter ( 

Paying interest on the national debt an 
redeeming a fraction of it; 

Providing for defence—the Navy, Army, an 
Air Services ; - 

- Providing for the Civil Service and Reveni 
Departments; and 7 

- Paying for Social Services, such as Educ; 
.Hon, Pensions, Health Insurance, Housing. 

The Chancellor .has . not to provid 
capital for ordinary industry and trade 
all that is left to private.enterprise. - ] 
people arc enterprising new factork 
spring up ; if private enterprise fails fe; 
new factories arise ; and, as people ai 
active.and depressed by turns, we some 
times see much, new enterprise and a 
other- times very, little. , . 

- Russia’s National Capital J. 

It is very different with’Russia.' I 
the vast Soviet territory, which includt 
a great - part of both * Europe and Asi 
and covcrs’over 8,000,000 square mile 
(a seventh of the entire land-area of th 
world)/ the Government owns, control 
anclmanages#// industry. ' As owne: 
the State supplies capital. ; It scheme 
what”is to-be,clone in periods of year, 
in Five-Year Plans. . 

.' Because', Russia was so backwar 
.under the Tsars , the development _e 
industry to serve the 170 million Soyh 
. people (or peoples,. for there are 
. races within The Soviet territory) r ,Ji 
volves provision and prevision, oifuj 
. gigantic Scale. ’ • ' . 7 

... The .people, number one. in 12 ofuU 
zvor Id's, population:.. It is a proud thift 
to plan the good of so many people in 
single Budget . - ■ : 

The Budget For 1936 

The Russians count money in rouble 
and at present the rouble exchanges, 1 
therate of 25 to the'/. Thus the rpub' 
is worth'd little more than 9'Jd, 

The Soviet Budget for 1936 comes 01 
at 78,715 million roubles.. It is a 
amazing figure, truly;, 110 less tha 
Z3148,000,000. ; That, is To say, , ever 
' three ,years the Russian Budget. wilJLjri 
this rate deal with a sum of money 4 
vast that it equals the whole British co: 
of the Great War. , . 

. : Our. own Budget for The new financii 
, year is about/8oo,ooo,000, and we 
that figure big. It lias nothing to 
with supplying trade capital, as we hai 
seen; but even if we add to the 8c 
... millions all .the provision likely to l 

• made by private haiids for new capit; 

• in the' year it will not be very muc 
bigger.i Possibly British new capita 
provided-by private investors in 193 
will be about 300 millions, and thereto! 
the true comparison between the Britis 

- and Russian Budgets in 1936 will be: 

/ Our Publicand Private Budget ‘ lioomillioi 
Russian Budget ^ /. : 3148 millioi 


Good For Evil ir 


On the S day of Spring the old city of Chester began a'month of illuminations, Hero we see the 

Suspension Bridge as it appears each evening. 


7 NEXT WEEK'S C N 

* Owing to /the Easter ; holiday next 
week’s C. N will be published on Tuesday 
instead. of Thursday.' Please order your 
copy now. - > 


T here are times when the nobility < 
animal. nature must make 1 
ashamed of our own humanity. 

' 1 ' The other * day a. German farnu 
living on,the border of the River Mem 
decided, that he r could no longer \ 
bothered with his old Alsatian do, 
whose age was beginning to make hii 
difficult and cantankerous. 

Not having the heart to shoot bin 
he bade his. 12-year-old son take hi: 
across the.river, and tie him to a tree i 
the hope that someone would find hi: 
and -retrieve ..him. • The boy did s< 
.though, with a‘heavy heart,, for it w< 
evident. that the dog knew what W£ 
being done to hiin. ' . r • 

On the return trip the boat capsize 
and : the boy, who‘ could not swin 
shouted desperately for help. His fatlu 
heard-but could do nothing, as he, /ta* 
was unable to swim. No help was nc& 
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ver Known 

of Millions 
MILLION SQUARE MILES 

l us see hovv the gigantic Russian 
et is made up. The chief heads are: 

:ry, Agriculture' Trade .. £ 1503,000,000 
'e /. V. £593,000,000 

and Cultural.. . .; ;. £260,000,000 

her. things ' ., . . .. £792,000,000 

/er before in the world have such 
s been handled by a single Govern- 
authority,- 

may-usefully look at each of these 
of expenditure; Under National 
heavy industry (such as coal, iron 
teel, engineering, and so on) takes 
; half the new capital for the year, 
er takes ^50,000,000 and Food 
30 , 000 . The Film Industry takes 1 
To,ooo,ooo } the aim being to spread 
re-houses everywhere. ; 
riculture. . is ; provided, .with; 
300,000 of new. capital. Railways 
Dr nearly /£i 70,000,000. .The Civil 
leet takes over j£ri, 000,000. State 
Jg has a provision of ^177,006,000. 

The Fighting Services ' 

ri cost of Army, Navy, and Air 
1 is the tremendous figure ; of 
300,000, .which, compares with our 
igure of ^158,000,000 (apart from 
social Defence Plan). * The Russian 
.can call on 17 million men. 
course we haye to bear in- mind 
Russia has* to defend a seventh of 
orld, and that her political bouh- 
runs 1 x,ooo miles in Europe' and 
making it necessary for her to 
ain two great forces, 
ning to group Education .we ‘ see 
the Russian Budget 4 provides 
300,000 out of a total Central and 
provision ; of ^840,000,000 for 
L and Cultural measures. The total 
.tion expenditure .is ■ as ’ much as 
300,060. Schools are springing up 
where in Soviet territory, where 
mg ago ignorance reigned supreme, 
may sum it all up" by saying that 
j half of all the expenditure goes 
3 building up of the estates of the 
-factories, mills, railways, electric 
ns, houses, and so on. A fourth 
ivoted to /schools, / universities, 
res, kiriemas, hospitals ; and nearly 
li is devoted to national defence. . 

Russia’s Ultimate Aim 

1 vast total expenditure is met in 
nain by profits from socialised 
try and from various taxes; 

) ultimate aim of " the Soviet 
•nment is to make Russia the 
liest land in the world, measured 
Tins; of > physical arid material * 
rt. As the State is in its infancy, 
st be admitted that it is growing 
. The 1936 Budget' exceeds last 
by nearly /600,000,006, a growth 
t a fifth. T A ’ - : • 

1934 Budget caviie out at 
,000,000, so . that the ," figures have A 
more Utah doubled in two years, " i 

Nick of Time 

e stood in anguish, waiting to sec 
n drowned before his eyes. Could 
lg save him ? • ; 1 ' “ -.•*, 

hing short of a miracle might, and 
ling miracle did. The clog had seen 
x nderstood .what had happened, 
tugging frenziedly at his rope so 
t gave way,.the dog.plunged into.' 
ver and swam to .the rescue in the 
if tiriie. ../,-, 

i end of the. talc need not be told, 
ic farmer is keeping his dog,* 


SILENCE AT WESTMINSTER 

\ noise of pneumatic drills will be 
, we hope, no more ill Westminster. ^ 
y drills fitted with efficient silencers 
be used for the city’s paving works,. 
ris more’subdued noise will' cease at 
for the drills are not to be used in 
ieping hours between 11 and seven. 
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LIKE THE STONE 
AGE IN EUROPE 

Hundreds of Miles of 
Steel and Concrete 
WHAT THE MAGINOT LINE IS 

The Maginot Line has been much 
spoken of in the international crisis,' 
and, though the name is new to most 
of us, the fact of this line* is vital, for 
it is the strongest fortified line in Europe. 
It is, indeed, like a Stone Age attempt 
; at security, almost incredible in the 
Twentieth Century. Who is Maginot, 
and where and what is his Line ? 

Andrb Maginot was a sergeant in the 
French army who became Minister for 
War and War Pension's in 1920. Holding 
this post for four years he was respon- • 
sible. for the rebuilding of the defences : 
. on the frontier/ and these' fortifications 
have been given' his' name. " ' ' ; ' > 

Tremendous Underground System 

The most important of these defences 
is a tremendous underground system of 
steel and concrete forts' running * for 
200 miles through Alsace' and Lorraine * 
from Mohtmedy \ on ’ the ‘ frontier of 
Belgiurii to Belfort near the meeting- 
point of the French frontier with/Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland. -This line of forti¬ 
fications is extended northward! behind 
the; Belgian frontier. to Dunkirk and 
southward behind the. Swiss and. Italian 
frontiers to Nice,; a total length of some. 
1,200 miles. : But,there is a gap south-, 
east of- Belfort; in;accordance* with a 
treaty signed between France and Swit¬ 
zerland; in the year* of Waterloo.. Under . 
this treaty, France pledged herself not . 
to build any , fortifications . along /the 
.Rhine * within three, leagues of the 
. Swiss frontier, so that when - she built 
the new line along-the left bank of the" 
;Rhine, ;in, Alsace, she did not continue / 
it; from Keiribs 'to .. the/.Swiss, frontier 
near Basle. France, did .not forget' 
her treaty/ though Alsace .* had been' in . 
German hands for 50 years, arid ‘ she. i's' 
nowproposing to fortify these few miles; 
which have been undefended for iaoyears.! 

Hidden Casements For Guns 

The /Maginot .Line lias concentrated, 
within it every device known'to military 
: science,, arid has cost’ millions * to con¬ 
struct. , Along its coiirse'any clump of' 
.trees may conceal'a concrete casement, 
in form resembling a :: giaiit toadstool, 

. but' housing guns in' a chamber from 
which a lift* descends to a rriagaziric 
' 100 or 200. feet below. ' Sometimes the' 
Trees are artificial trees capable of being’ 
levelled to' the' ground when' the guns • 

' are. to‘be fired/’ / ’* ' * - 

•..... Sometimes', also, :: the ’eye can look* 
across the open fields* with nothing to - 
break /their appearance of. calm serenity 
but a long/ low,' grass-covered mound/' 
yet deep under this innocent-looking • 
hilloclc runs a ; brick-franied gallery, 
perhaps with a miniature railway line. * 

Armoured Gas-Tight Doors / 

A section through the stronger points : 
would 'very/much resemble./a>:section 
through -a battleship,! only At would be* 
far deeper than in any ship,.for!a depth 
of over 200 feet; has been excavated. 
At .different levels are tile Jiving-rppiris ; 
s of the soldiers, rriagazines, storehouses; 
hospital wards,-and power-houses. Long 
galleries connect the "various sections, 
and are fitted with armoured"-gas-tight' 
doors 'to supplement' a scheme, for so 
compressing the air that it will itself 
resist the intrusion of a poisonous gas 

heavier than itself. ' v / 

The, entrances to .these underground ’ 
.fortresses are hidden far to the rear, and 
the approaches to them are protectedV 
by belts of thousands'of jagged steel* 
pikes. Even the, most ponderous tank 
could make* .no progress across such, 
prepared ground. ,. /, ...... t ? 

We are indeed back in the Stone Age, : 
when rows . of pointed palisades" pro- ! 
tected .the banks and ditches of the 
hill-forts raised by primitive man. 


We Four Wee Highlanders 



Mending the Nets on Tayside 



flil 


Inside a Great Flying-Boat 



At Rochester in Kent 28 great flying-boats are being built for Empire air routes. This view it 
the boats under construction gives an idea of their enormous size. Each will weigh over 17 


tside one of 
tons. 
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FIFTY FATHOMS DEEP 

Filming the Lusitania 

PHOTOGRAPHIC FEAT 
UNDER THE SEA 

Something will be broitght up from 
the lost Lusitania. If nothing else 
is saved, a film is to be made of the 
salvage operations. 

When the Orphir discontinued her 
salvaging work last year the place where 
the Lusitania has lain for nearly twenty 
years in the ooze off the Old Head of 
Kinsale, County Cork, had been found. 
When May brings the calmer airs of 
spring a new attempt will be made with 
the help of the metallic Tritonia diving 
dress to explore the hull. 

This form of diving dress enabled 
Diver Jarrat of the Orphir to descend 
to the depth of 320 feet. Captain John 
Craig of Hollywood, who has already 
made an underwater film at less deptl^, 
wearing an ordinary diving suit, believes 
that with the Tritonia equipment he 
can make one on the Lusitania's hull. 

Underwater Cameras 

His underwater cameras have been 
constructed to withstand great water 
pressure. At 320 feet it would amount to 
200 lbs to the square inch; but Captain 
Craig is confident that his cameras, his 
Tritonia armoured suit, and his lighting 
arrangements will be equal to the 
pressure and the task. If his expecta¬ 
tions are justified he will produce a 
moving picture of the divers trying to 
penetrate the hull of the ship. 

The most curious feature of the film 
is that it is to be a talkie. A sound¬ 
recording apparatus is to be attached 
to the diving suit. Hot many sounds 
are to be heard at that depth, where 
darkness makes the silcnco felt, but we 
may hear the rustle of a diver's move¬ 
ments, the splintering of a hatchway. 

Even such slight records would add an 
eerie feeling to this strange underwater 
picture, but we are rather sorry to have 
to add that this film is to be worked into 
a Hollywood " story " of the Sinking of 
the Lusitania, a tragedy best left alone 
by Hollywood. 

Bad News For Rabbits 

English rabbits are in the news once 
more, with new charges to answer. 

The Government is anxious that 
farmers with plenty of land should 
increase the national timber supply 
and add to the beauty of the countryside 
by planting trees.. 

/ The answer is that it costs five times 
as much to’ get trees growing on English 
farms as in the United States, and the 
secret is rabbits. In order to grow young 
trees our farmers have to fence their 
land, which costs 1 from, £2 to £10 sm 
acre. On an American unfenced farm 
trees once planted go on seeding and 
producing, new; not so here;—our 
rabbits see to that. 

It is bad news for the rabbits that 
the Imperial Chemical Company has 
now produced a new poison which, 
placed in. the burrows by a mechanical 
fan, vaporises under the influence of 
atmospheric moistui'e and kills the 
rabbits quickly and painlessly. 


THE BBC SUNDAY 

Nothing But the Best 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 
BEING MISSED 

The Sunday programmes of the 
BBC have been criticised on many 
grounds. 

Our own suggestion is that, on the 
first day of the week, nothing should be 
broadcast that is unworthy of hours when 
so many millions are free to listen. 

The central idea should be that the 
Best and only the Best is good enough 
for Sunday—we mean the best possible 
performances of the best work. 

Surely Sunday is free from the 
supposed week-day necessity to provide 
for the noisy people who call for jazz 
and music-hall comedians. 

An Orchestra of Voices 

Why should so much .dullness be 
tolerated ? It is suggested that the 
broadcasting of singing in foreign tongues 
can only be justified by first-class talent 
rendering first-class work. It is sug¬ 
gested that on Sundays commercial and 
hotel orchestras, which so often spoil 
good music, should be banned. 

Plays should be condensed; in no 
case to exceed "7° minutes. The success¬ 
ful broadcasting of plays demands not 
only fine but distinctive voices. Too 
often the voices employed are so much 
alike as to puzzle the listeners. The 
formation of a BBC Dramatic Reper¬ 
tory Company seems to be as necessary 
as the establishment of a permanent 
orchestra. An orchestra of voices ? can 
readily be made. ■ : 

The acts, scenes,, and cast of a play 
should be clearly stated; and a brief 
synopsis would help all listeners. It is 
often difficult to follow the idea. In 
Macbeth of late one scene was merged 
into another without warning the 
listeners, who had to guess from what 
supposed scenes the voices came. 

Masterpiece Day 

It seems worth while to suggest, in 
brief, that Sunday should be Masterpiece 
Day, with great music, great poetry, 
great historic episodes, great men, per¬ 
haps great humour. 

Our greatest men and women in every 
walk of life would gladly support such a 
plan. We could have great (but not 
long) addresses by great minds; great 
singers, British and foreign ; great 
actors in great plays, serious and 
amusing ; great operas, from Wagner to 
Sullivan, in selection ; great orchestral 
performances of music grave and gay. 

It would be a delight to plan a hundred 
such programmes, drawn from material 
unlimited ; and for the millions it would 
be a revelation of the arts, so far as they 
can be transmitted in sound. 

” WAKING THEM UP 

. Large consignments of alarm clocks 
have arrived at Cardiff. '/ 

In one batch there were ^5000, in 
another 2000. What does this mean ? 
It means that work is coming again to 
the Welsh valleys, so that they must 
have clocks to wake them up. All these 
clocks came from the Continent. 


Johnson s Boswell 

Old Papers Come To Light 

Professor Colleer Abbott has sent 
to The Times news * of an important 
literary discovery. 

He has found Boswell's Journal fo^ 
the years 1762-63, covering the period 
between bis departure from Edinburgh 
for London and his first meeting with 
Dr Johnson; 287 drafts or copies, of 
letters from Boswell1030 letters to 
Boswell, in which most names in the 
story of the day are to be found; and 
119 letters from Johnson, part of the 
material used in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

The increase of Boswell's popularity 
in recent years is a reaction against 
an old-time prejudice due largely to 
Macaulay; and the new find promises 
to throw much light on the character 
of a man who is now regarded as worth 
remembrance for his own sake and not 
only because he wrote one of the 
greatest biographies in the language. 

BRISTOL BLUE 

All in the Day’s Journey 

Because bus drivers must keep a wary 
eye on everything happening on or near 
the road they often see things the 
ordinary passer-by misses. 

That is how a Bristol Blue Bus driver 
the other day happened to notice a small 
girl out on an adventure. She was cer¬ 
tainly in no danger of running across 
the road, for she was perched on the 
top of a wall clinging to some railings, 
but she was beginning to cry because 
her exploring adventure was turning out 
more difficult than she had imagined. 

The wall now seemed about ten feet 
high instead of three. How was she to 
get down again ? 

The problem was solved for her by the 
Blue Bus driver. He pulled up, ran to 
the child, lifted her down, wiped away a 
tear or two, and then climbed back to 
his driving-wheel and went on. 

The Eldest Daughter Has 
Too Much To Do 

A word has been said in the Journal 
of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology for the girl who has to work 
all day in a factory or a shop and then 
goes home to put her younger brothers 
and sisters tq bed, do the housework, 
and cook the supper. 

She is t usually the eldest of the family, 
and contributes to the home a much 
bigger proportion of her earnings than 
the others. Is it to be wondered at that 
she sometimes suffers fronrv, nerves and 
is away from her work more often than 
she should be ? ... 

So f asks Dr T. O. Garland, the medical 
officer of a factory of nearly 3000 girls, 
who*, knows that it is not the length of 
working hours but their home conditions 
that ..upset so many. Working-class 
homes, as he points out, often seem badly 
managed ; but the mother or tlie eldest^ 
daughter can scarcely be blamed. The 
real responsibility lies in social conditions 
beyond their control. 

All of us have some'responsibility for 
this. Why not think it over ? 


A SHADOW OF 
THINGS TO COME 

Rocket Ships in Space 

THOUSANDS OF MPH 

Till now the rocket has only reached 
three miles high. It has not reached 
the stratosphere. 

But the rocketeers, hitching their 
firework to a star, foresee a future when 
it will pierce the few hundred miles of 
the Earth's atmosphere and go sailing 
out into space like a minor planet. 

This is one of the possibilities fore¬ 
shadowed by Mr P. E. Gleator in his 
new book on Rockets Through Space. 
Mr Cleator is president of the British 
Interplanetary Society/ whose name 
shows the hopes of its members. Bat 
before the rockets of the future leave 
the surroundings of the Earth they 
will have a long time of trial voyages 
in the heights of the atmosphere.- The 
stratosphere, beginning about seven 
miles high, is the half-way house where 
these flights may begin. 

The Idea Behind Rocket Flight 

At these moderate heights it is very 
cold, but becoming less cold, and the 
air is very thin. A balloon would have 
no power behind it to push it forward. 
A plane’s propellers would not work 
so well in the thin air. A rocket big 
enough to take pilot and passengers 
inside would not suffer from these draw¬ 
backs, and a , rocket takes the power 
to push it onward not from without but 
from within. The rockets that go up 
on Guy Fawkes Day arc kicked up from 
iJelow by an explosion. They stop after 
a few hundred feet because the power 
of the kick is exhausted. 

But suppose, when they had got 
so high, they received another kick by 
an explosion from inside ? They would 
gd on; and that is the idea behind 
rocket flight of the future. 

Explosive Fuel of the Future 

At present the rocketeers are search¬ 
ing for the right explosive/' Gunpowder 
will never get us very far. It is dangerous, 
and its push is exhausted at its first 
explosion. The explosive fuel of the future 
will be a liquid, like liquid oxygen. 

Liquid oxygen when it turns into a 
gas is an explosive more powerful than 
gunpowder. But in a rocket a mighty 
first explosion is not wanted and is 
dangerous. What is needed is a number 
of controlled explosions, following one 
after another. That is the aim of the 
scientific rocketeers who began experi¬ 
menting with liquid oxygen fuels in 
Germany more than ten years ago. 

The search for the perfect rocket 
fuel still goes on. A mixture of liquid 
hydrogen and oxygen seems, at ..the 
present time to be best suited to the 
needs of rocket power. But the fuel is 
only one part of the problem. Far more 
difficult is the construction of a chaniber 
inside the rocket where the -explosions 
will take place safely, and in orderly 
succession.. 

The Problem of Temperature 
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When the rocket fuel motor is 
perfected, what then ? Then we may 
see first a rocket ship with motors 
which will first lift it to the upper layers 
of the air and then take it on its journey 
over land and sea. With practically no 
air resistance to overcome. the rocket 
ship would coast along these layers at 
thousands of miles an hour, 

After the Earth had been com¬ 
passed by the rocket ships the inventors 
would begin to think.of space ships/so 
constructed as to survive the perils of 
the thousands of degrees of temperature 
at the edge of the Earth's atmosphere 
and to avoid being lost on their way to 
the Moon. 

Is it possible ? Is it mere fancy ? 
Mr Cleator's book (published by Allen 
and Unwin) makes us wonder. 
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PAPWORTH IS 21 1 

What a Village Has Done 
For England 

In the green heart of Cambridge¬ 
shire stands Papworth Village, trim 
and neat and new, with none of the 
splendours of antiquity to rank it with 
Ely or Cambridge. 

But in its short life of 21 years it has 
stored up a record of man's helpfulness 
to man as glorious- as that of any ancient 
foundation. 1 It is the model village for 
receiving men and women afflicted with 
the white scourge of tuberculosis. It 
contains within itself their homes, their 
hostels, their hospital, their sanatorium. 
It sustains them in their illness, it gives 
new life to them, new faith, new hope, 
and its mainspring is charity. From its 
modest beginnings the Papworth Village. 
Settlement has risen to the height of a 
national undertaking. 

A Barrier Against Tuberculosis 

Papworth is a barrier against the 
spread of tuberculosis.. When the patient 
can leave the hospital here he does not 
go back to a life and work where he 
is almost certain to relapse. As his 
health begins to improve he is trained 
by gradual stages for one of the 11 trades 
which form Papworth industries. No 
workshops in the world are more cheer¬ 
ful than these. When he is yet more fit 
the patient may take his place as one 
of Papworth's permanent workers or 
settlers, the quality of whose handicraft 
the outside world has had opportunity 
to appreciate. 

One of the best testimonies to, Pap- 
worth is its appearance, trim and spick 
and span and newly built from end to 
end; but a' stranger coming on it 
unawares would never know it for what 
it is. He might take it for some model 
village built by a philanthropic and far- 
seeing manufacturing firm for its working 
folk. He would see a playground full of 
children at play, and would find a swim¬ 
ming-pool. Among the trees and gardens 
- he would discover bright modern cottages. 
The hostels would be quite in keeping. 

A Benefit To the Community 

A number of chalets in a tree-shaded 
row would be the first thing to give him 
pause. What are they for ? They are 
the open-air bedrooms for the patients 
when they first come to Papworth. They 
are part of the cure - the hospital begins. 
But all the rest that the visitor sees are 
the progressive steps upward from them: 
workrooms where trades are learned and 
practised, separate hostels for the un¬ 
married workers of both sexes, cottages 
where the married workers live with 
their families. ! 

It is one of the highest tributes to the 
efficacy of the Papworth system that no 
child bom there while a member of the 
community has contracted tuberculosis. 

Twenty-one years have shown that 
the experiment which Papworth began 
on a small scale is a success. The exten¬ 
sion of the work'is a cause which ought 
to appeal to pity and to charity and also 
to self-interest, for the benefits to the 
sufferers are a benefit to the community. 
’ The 1 Editor of the C N would be grate- 
• ful to any reader who can help this 
village experiment with a birthday gift in 
thanksgiving for its 21 years of noble 
work for England. 


THE CAMP SCHOOL 

The camp school movement is making 
progress. 

Near Leith Hill, that famous Surrey 
beauty spot, Marylebone Grammar 
School has a summer camp which the 
scholars use in parties a week at a time. 

Now the LCC is to grant ^400 to 
school camps this year for the use of 
secondary schools. 

Thirty German boys are to spend a 
holiday near Brighton this summer. 
Councillor Morris of Hove meeting the 
expenses. The boys are to have a civic 
reception. In return a party of English 
boys is to visi t G ermany. 
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Robert Donat Finds His Man 


Deiiind an excellent war play now 
^ running in London is one of those 
stories it is good to tell. 

The play is Red Night, by Mr J. L. 
Hodson, -and its producer, who also 
plays the lead, is Robert Donat, known 
to most of us through the films. 

It is the first play he has produced 
with his own money, but he knew the 
man he wanted for his manager.* It was 
the man'who had given him his first 
part when he was a boy of 14—Mr Guy 
Charles, then manager for the Henry 
Baynton ; Shakespearean Company. 

Mr Donat had always remembered 
this man:with gratitude, and wanted to 
pay back the debt he felt he owed him. 
But where was Mr Charles now ? Mr 
Donat had no idea, but he was deter¬ 
mined to find him, and find him he did: 


lying ill in a hospital at Putney Heath, 
where he had been for nine months 
suffering from an old war wound I 

" You've got to get well enough to be 
my first manager," Mr Donat told him. 
" If necessary I'll postpone the play." 

So Mr Charles sat up in his hospital 
bed and discussed preliminary details 
and the cast. Later he got a bit bettef, 
and Mr Donat used to fetch him from 
the hospital in a car and drive him 
back at night. 

■ Now the play is on. A sick man has 
been cheered by being able to get back 
to his own job again, and Mr Donat 
has paid a debt of gratitude and got a 
good manager into the bargain ; and we 
hope that everybody (including Mr 
Hodson, who quite evidently believes 
what he writes) is satisfied , 


What Happened on Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 


April 5 . Robert Raikes died at Gloucester . 1811 

6. Richard I killed at Chaiuz . , . . 1199 

7. Wordsworth horn at Cockermouth . 1770 

8. Lorenzo de Medici died at Florence . 1492 

9. Francis Bacon died at Highgate . . 1628 

10. William Booth born at Nottingham . 1829 

11. Charles Reade died in London , . 1884 

Chancellor, Philosopher, and 
Essayist 

Francis Bacon, commonly but not 
correctly called Lord Bacon, was a 
London man, de¬ 
scended from a 
family of distinc¬ 
tion, who became 
Lord Chancellor by 
a clever and un¬ 
scrupulous use of 
great abilities, and 
then, when he had 
gained his ambi¬ 
tion, was charged 
With taking bribes 
while acting as a 
judge. 

The charge was 
true, and Bacon 
was fined,, re¬ 
moved, and dis¬ 
graced. His learn¬ 
ing and gifts ‘ of 
mind, associated 
with weakness of 
moral character; 
make him one of 
the saddest figures 
in our history. 

For Bacon was 
far more than a 
clever lawyer. His 
Essays rank among 
tire masterpieces of 
English prose. His 
sketch of The 
.Advancement of 
Learning, and his 
unfinished books, 
in which he aimed 
at surveying all 
human knowledge, 
mark him as a true 
philosopher and 
one of the founders 
of modern science, who taught men how 
to think s afresh unhampered by the worn- 
out fashions of the past. But he failed to 
be a great jnan, though he was a fine 
thinker. He had not enough character 
to keep him upright, and so drooped—a 
broken reed. He has been called the 
greatest, wisest, and meanest .of men. 



1 2 3 

476 , 777 : tons of meat passed through 
Smithfield Market last year. 

404,000 motor vehicles were produced’ 
in England last year. - 

8 , 954,047 people in USA are seeking 
work through Government employment 
agencies. 

£ 4 , 854,000 has been paid in Enter¬ 
tainment Tax in eight months. 

£ 260 , 000,000 was paid in taxes by car 
owners in U S A last year. 


Young Francis Bacon as a favourite of Queen Elizabeth 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the O N of April 1911 

A Stranger In Ludgato Circus. The 

other day people who were hurrying 
home in the direction of Blackfriars 
Bridge, London, noticed a queer little 
bright thing hopping’ across the muddy 
road. . , 

"It is a tree-frog," . said someone; 
and so it was. It is supposed that the 
poor little frog had by some means got 
into a crate of bananas, which, grown in 
Canary Islands, had been shipped to 
London and sold by a hawker in Ludgate 
Circus, And there the startled frog 
had had to hop out and take its chance 
in the traffic. Luckily a kind observer 
rescued it. 


How To Behave 
To a Bandit 

Hold-Up Etiquette For 
Americans 

Crime in the United States has 
reached such a pitch that one of the 
most widely read papers iq the country 
has published a set of rules on what to 
do when the bandit calls. 

Summed up these are : Keep i your 
wits and convince him that you realise 
that he is how the master in your home, 
and that you are just as anxious for him 
to finish his work as he is. 

Hold-up victims are advised to forget 
all they have seen at the kinema, to be 
very polite, and not to try to be funny. 
If the bandit says " Just behave your¬ 
self and you won't get hurt " he means 
‘ it. Behaving oneself consists in follow¬ 
ing orders and not making a noise. 
Show nothing but good-natured toler¬ 
ance, and above all do not irritate your 
visitor. So much for etiquette. Now 
for using your wits. 

Observe all you possibly can, but 
don't be caught staring. If you are 
made to stand with your face to the 
wall while your house is ransacked try 
to observe the operations in a mirror. 
Note the appearance of the men and 
watch how they work ; do -they fumble 
and show .fear, or do they work rapidly 
and with the assurance of old hands ? 
Which one gives the orders ? 

The moment they leave try to reach 
the window and observe all the details 
of their . departure from behind a 
curtain Then send for the police‘and 
tell them all you know— the police and 
nobody else , 

RAIN, RIVER, AND SEA 

At Work For All 

Edinburgh has a working model of the 
Earth in a laboratory. 

The model is the work and gift of 
Professor Alan Ogilvie, who purposes to . 
show by it how rain and rivers and the 
sea mould the surface of the globe and 
carve it into new forms. It is not a 
model of the whole Earth, but only oi 
selected. parts of it. These parts are 
changed from week to week to show the 
action of different natural forces. 

It is built up of the silt of a lake which 
existed below Edinburgh millions of 
years ago and is mixed with clay. The 
mixture is varied here and there to 
represent rocks. With this foundation 
to serve like the raw material which a 
sculptor carves or moulds Professor 
Ogilvie hopes to , show * how Nature 
performs ■ her sculpture work with the 
tools of wind and water. - 

The model will show at one time how 
cliffs are formed by the sea and how 
their height is altered by the way the 
waves attack the shore. At another 
time a river will cut its way through a 
rock wall to join a lake, and at another 
a desert's refuse will gradually be 
swept on to the slopes of hills. 


There are over 100 blind telephone 
operators working private telephone 
exchanges in all parts of Great Britain. 


Snakes, With Care 

Imagine opening a box labelled 
" Eggs—With Care " arid finding it 
full of wriggling snakes two feet long ! 

That is what happened at the Trans¬ 
vaal Museum the other day. The box 
was supposed to be a consignment of 
python's eggs, but they must have been 
near hatching when sent off, and the heat 
of the packing just brought them out. 

It was-, certainly a shock to the 
museum'authorities, for, although the 
python is not poisonous and only 
starts crushing people to death when 
it is grown up, it is none too pleasant 
to be confronted with snakes when one 
expects eggs. 

As it happened, however, it was more 
unpleasant for the snakes, for the 
museum authorities decided that only 
two were to be brought up. 
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GRAND SPECTACLE 
OF DOUBLE SUNS 

Epsilon and Zeta in 
the Plough 

OTHER SOLAR SYSTEMS 

By the C N Astronomer 

When vve explore the heavens and 
travel in thought, aided by all that has 
been discovered, to the many solar 
systems with which we are acquainted 
we must be impressed with the tact that 
our Solar System is one of the most 
insignificant, its Sun being but a rather 
old and small member of.the great multi¬ 
tude of dwarf suns and of little conse¬ 
quence in the vast Universe, even though 
it means everything to us. 

We know that there are multitudes 
of finer, more massive and varied 
systems of suns which we can study 



The binary suns of Zeta In the Plough in their 
orbits and on the same scale as our Sun 




Cadbury’s milk order for 1936 is the same as 
that of the whole county of Cheshire— twenty 
million gallons. Think! In making their milk 
chocolate at Bournville, Cadburys use as much 
milk as is drunk by the ii million people in 
Cheshire. Cadburys, you see, are generous with 
the milk. They use a glass and a half of fresh 
full-cream milk in every half-pound block. 
That’s why you can taste the cream! 
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The Paper for the Boy of Today! 

MODERN BOY keeps you ahead of the news! There 
is no other paper to take its plac.e. You will" find ; ' 
described and pictured in its pages not only the latest 
mechanical marvels of today, but also those of tomorrow. 

In addition it contains tip-top stories by ’ the world's 
finest boy’s authors. * 



MARIE ELISABETHS 
«»« REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil and greatly lilted by YOUNG 
PEOPLE , are good for them, and are not costly* 

GOOD? Well, there are . They can be had at 
.more of them sold than of * every good grocer’s 
any other. That should rs in the British 
be convincing. Isles. 


PACKET FREE! 

Stamps from Abyssinia and 
Italy should be secured now. 
: There' are Issues from both 
these countries In this wonderful offer of 47 different 
stamps. They Inctudo Abyssinian antelope, large Italian 
soldier stamp, Jaipur State.-Centenary of Viotoria, also 
fine Jubilee (Equestrian Statue). An unused Prussia 
Rumania (War ’plane),'old Queensland. Set; 5-Slovakia, 
and native .warriors from Guiana and Volta. Many seta 
including, pictorial Hungary, and, finally, a very useful 
metal Watermark Finder. 1936 Catalogue. Absolutely 
free. Send to-day 2d. for postage, requesting approvals. 
Lisburn & Townsend (Dbpt. CN), Liverpool 3. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 


Ask to see my approvals. Send ljd. postage and receive 

FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 

(large.stamps)/set of newly issued Canada (including 

incf 

_ _ __ (no.. ____ 

.Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps.in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set, 
New 72-pflge. list, price Id. 100 31. Colonials, 1/-.— 
C. N. WATKINS, Granville ltd., BARNET. 


because of their immensity ; we may 
therefore infer that it is only the 
limitation of telescopic vision and/ 
spectroscopic revelation that withholds 
from us those lesser worlds and their 
satellites which in their teeming millions 
unquestionably exist. 

It is certain that our world and all the 
planets of our Solar System would be 
quite invisible to even the nearest stars 
even with such telescopic powers as we 
at present possess. ... 

■ Now, that famous stellar group the 
Plough, described last week, provides 
two fine and easily found examples of 
superb solar systems. -These are the 
stars Epsilon and Zeta, shown in last 
week’s star-map. That of Epsilon is the 
simpler system, being composed of two 
suns so far as is known at present. 

These two suns together radiate over 
a hundred times more light than our 
Sun, while calculations based upon their 
absolute magnitude indicate that each 
sun is between three and four times the 
diameter of our Sun. It has been found 
out that they revolve round a centre of 
gravity between them once in 4 years 
and 2 months at an average distance 
apart of 86 million miles. * . 

We have here a solar system vastly 
different from our own, and one which 
would preclude a world at the distance 
^of our own from revolving round either 
*sun, though a far distant world might, 
as may be the case with Zeta. 

The Central Suns of Zeta 

This star, also known by the vague 
Arabic name of Mizar, is known to be 
composed of at least four bodies. As 
only about 25 million miles . separate 
the two central and much the largest suns 
of,the system they,.would appear in our 
skies about as far apart as Eta is from 
Delta in the Plough were they as near as 
our Sun ; but they would each shine with 
a white-hot brilliance, pouring out about 
40 times more light and heat than our 
Sun from each of their surfaces, while 
their great discs, nearly three times the 
diameter of our Sun, would revolve round 
their common centre in every 20J days, 
speeding at 43 miles a second. 

Par away would be a much smaller 
pair of suns which may revolve round 
the larger pair.. This solar system of 
Zeta is at a distance of about ”85 light- 
years, and the larger pair were the first 
double suns'to. be discovered with the 
spectroscope. At a distance of one and 
a half million. million miles from them 
are the twin suns of Alcor which appear 
tons as a single star. “ O. F. M, 
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CHAPTER 9 

Tit For Tat 


W hile Noel was promising to justify 
his suspicion .they had left the 
road for the foot-track across the first of 
the meadows down the opposite slope to the 
valley. 

Then as soon as they were over the stile 
he began. 

" If I'm right in my suspicion/' he said, 
" this is serious. If that man was a spy 
Sir Pascal Lench must have some crafty 
motive for sending him. In that case Sir 
Pascal Lench can't be playing the game." 

Toby turned this over. " Yes," he 
admitted. 

"So now," Noel carried on, in a grave, 
troubled voice, " if I prove that the man 
was a spy, then I prove at the same time 
that Sir Pascal’s not playing straight." 

"Yes," said Meg. "Cut even if the 
fellow did actually come from The Towers 
that doesn’t prove Sir Pascal sent him or 
knows even," 

Noel agreed. " But assume that he is 
Sir Pascal's secretary, as I’m sure he is, 
because I saw him taking in Sir Pascal's 
letters, isn't it more likely his master sent 
him than that he bolted off on his own to 
play golf at this hour of the day ? " 

" One to you, Noel 1 " owned Meg, 

; " All right, then," smiled Noel, " Now 
to prove that the chap came to spy. For 
what earthly reason did he invite us to 
share his game ? ‘ Would he want to play 
with three youngsters who, for all he' knew, 
had never hit a golf ball in their lives? 
It’s the first time "—his broad, pleasant 
grin came—" that I've ever smacked one'! 
But I’ll tell you what I did do," he went on, 
" I dodged a lot of the questions the fellow 
kept asking me ! That's why he asked us 
to play with him, to get hold of me and 
pump me." 

. " Did he ask you where you were 
staying?" 

"Yes. I couldn't dodge that. But he 
didn’t drag half as much out of me as he 
expected. You see, he had no idea that I 
knew who he was." 


" That sounds sensible," said Toby. " I 
mean what you say, Noel. But it doesn't 
prove that Sir Pascal sent him to spy." 

"Wait a minute. Consider this, ( Why 
did the fellow sham to be such ; a stranger ? 
Why did he sham he didn’t know where 
the links were ? " 

" To get into conversation with us ? " 

" So I think, Meg. And considering that 
he came, as I say, from Sir Pascal, who is 
having the links laid out, he ’ must have 
known where they were. Therefore he must 
have been shamming," Noel showed again, 
patiently. 1 " Therefore Sir Pascal had 
sent him to find out about me. And 
therefore," Noel repeated/ for the third 
time, " there is something shady going on." 

His quick wits convinced them, especially 
when lie concluded, " So you see what 
happened ? Sir Pascal had clean forgotten 
to ask me where I was staying, and I'm 
certain ho remembered that oversight 
before I’d been gone very long and sent his 
secretary off to the station to learn where 
I'd booked to. Then back the secretary 
pips, and says, Allerton Bridge, sir. So 
Sir Pascal tells him to slip off at once in 
his car and see what he can find out at 

Allerton Bridge-" 

" Where he finds us squatting on the 
horse-trough," laughed Toby. " And squints 
at us and spots you from your description." 

" Yes, Sir Pascal would have r described 
you. We’ve got it!" cried Meg. Then, 
after a moment, " Well, Noel ? " 

" What's my next move ? I've got to 
think, I might go to Sir Pascal and demand 
the return of the papers——" , 

" A fat lot of good that would do if he's 
not playing straight! " 

" Yes, exactly. If he is tricking my 
uncle he can go on putting me off with all 
sorts of excuses, and, what's more/he'd 
guess that I smelled a rat." - 

Toby, converted at last to Noel's sus¬ 
picions, called Sir Pascal one or two names 
before he replied. Then, " If I were you, 
Noel," he said, " I'd set the police on him." 

" How can I ? They’d never take my 
word against his ! " 

" I wish Father was here," sighed Toby. 


" So do I," agreed Noel. " Whatever I 
do I've got to do by myself." 

They] had dropped down into the sheltered 
valley itself now, where their winding road 
ran through pasture land dotted with cattle, 
with the river which had released itself 
from the hills running lazily oil its errand 
of turning the mill-wheels which for 
centuries had ground the corn for the dales¬ 
men. Ahead of him Noel could see the 
Valley House looming, a little misty in the 
afternoon light, until suddenly the vagrant 
sun burst through a cloud, when every 
diamond-paned t window twinkled and 
winked. \ : v 

1 How was he to measure himself against 
a great man like Sir Pascal ? Well, at any 
rate he would try. And the knowledge ‘ 
that Uncle Dick trusted him heartened him 
mightily. 

Though he supposed that after recover¬ 
ing from his first shock Uncle Dick could 
write off to England and tell someone else 
all about it and ask for assistance, but that 
would take time, and meanwhile the 
mischief—whatever it might be Sir Pascal. 
was meditating—would be done/ " And 
here am I on the very spot," lie reflected; 

" Two can play at that game I " he said 
suddenly, aloud. 

" Play at what game, Noel ? " asked Meg. 

He jerked his head round. " If Lench 
spies on me I can spy on him," he said 
steadily. "He has set a. watch on me. 
Right ! I’ll set watch on him." 

" But you can't," uttered Toby. " You 
can't go and live on his doorstep." 

CHAPTER 10 

House on Wheels 

•"The fields they were crossing now 
A belonged to Toby's father, one after 
the other of them split up by tall hedges. 
And as Toby repeated " You can’t go and 
live on his doorstep," Noel uttered a little 
cry and ran forward excitedly, pointing to 
an object beneath the far hedge. He came 
to a stop, but was pointing still, and his. 
face shone. 

" Old Toby," he cried in a quick voice, 
" what's that you say ? I can't go and 
live on Sir Pascal's doorstep l Oh, can't 
.1 I Is that yours, Toby ? Is' it your 
father’s ? " 

The object to which his pointing finger 
extended, and toward which he had now 
set off again at a run, was a house on 


wheels, painted olive-green picked out in 
white, with a small curtained window in 
front, two more at each side, and a short 
iron chimney thrusting up from the roof. 
In brief, a caravan. - 

It looked as if it were longing for someone 
to live in it, and for a horse between its 
shafts to pull it away. 

".That’s yours, Toby? Tell me that’s 
yours, Toby 1 " 

Noel’s voice was shaking with eagerness. 

" Yes," said Toby, who had joined him 
under the hedge. , " That’s mine all right. 
At least it belongs to Meg and me." 

." Then,” cried Noel, grabbing his arm; 
" all we, want is a horse, if it’s light enough 
for one horse to drag along. Is it ? ” 

" Oli, it’s light enough, yes, But what’s 
your idea ? " Toby stared. 

" I can’t live on Sir Pascal's doorstep," 
smiled Noel, " but I can jolly well do the 
next best thing, live quite close to it.’ -Yes, 
I’m- going ’ to keep tabs on Sir Pascal. 
That's the idea 1 " - - 

" Do you’mean," Toby said, with a wider 
stare, than before, " that you calmly propose 
to take this caravan and camp near Tho 
Towers ?" > . . 

" As near as’ ever we can get to them; 
Toby." 

" Oh, I’m glad you haven’t forgotten 
me," was the answer. 

" Of course, old chap, I'm including you." 

" So we camp near The Towers ?" 

"Yes, old man. Just like two lynxes." 

" And what about the third lynx ? " 
Meg's voice struck in, as she skipped up the 
step-ladder to the caravan's doors. " I 
remember we left it all right," she said, 
darting inside. " And there’s the stove, and 
all sorts of .things ready in the lockers," 
she reported, when she emerged again after 
a moment'. " But : what about lynx number 
three ? " she repeated, severely, 

"Oh, lynx number three will be all right 
while we’re away." 

" At home with Mammy Wandle. Oh; 
will she!" Meg pouted. " Never mind. 
I suppose I must just grin and bear it," 
she sighed. " But mind you keep out of 
mischief while. I’m away." And this time 
her voice had copied her father's exactly. 
" No, but seriously," she went on, " don’t 
be too rash, Noel. I reckon Sir Pascal 
could easily turn very nasty. Suppose he 
comes along and twigs you ? What then ? " 
Continued on page 14 * 
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SHARP'S 'SPOT-THE-S'*' COMPETITION 


The most fascinating contest ever run ... a 
picture filled with objects , .. ship, sailor, 
swallow . . . words ; beginning with “S". 
Can you find them ? The picture is in the 
entry form which you get at the confectioners 
with a purchase of 4 ozs. of Sharp’s Mickey 


Mouse Hollywood Toffee for 2d. There are 
marvellous prizes . . motor car, radio, 
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If your hair is tidy you’ll always appear 
cool and cairn even in exciting moments. 
Just a spot or two of Anzora in the 
morning will keep your hair tidy all day. 
And there’s no grease in Anzora to spoil 
pillows or hats. If your hair is dry use 
Anzora Viola, or if it is greasy then use 
Anzora Cream. 

From all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
In bottles, 9d., 1/3 and 2/3. 

Anzora Brilliantirie if you want your 
hair to shine. In if- bottles. 

THE GOLD MEDAL IIAIR CREAM 



MASTERS THE HAIR 


Anzora Perfumery Co., Ltd., London, N.W.6. 










Continued lrom page 13 

" Oh, don't you see/’ explained Noel, 
without- hesitation, " if he twigs me we 
can’t help discovering just how we stand." 
"I don’t see why," she protested. 

. ** It’s as clear as the daylight. If Sir 

Pascal is playing the game all the time he 
. won’t mind if he comes across our caravan. 
But if lie’s been, telling me lies he'll'either 
be frightened or furious to find me around, 
Meg. You follow ? ’’ Noel pressed. Our 
being here will prove him ' 

" Noel/’ she said, not without admiration, 
".you reason like a judge. You’ll have to 
be one of His Majesty’s judges some day. 

Then I’ll come to your court-" 

/‘ And iI'll have you . turned out by. the 
usher. And now," he remarked, in the tone 
' of one entering a shop, " I wonder if you 
. have such a thing as a horse, please ? " 

Meg pealed with laughter, then clapped 
her hands to her brother. " Oh, Toby! ’’ she 
cried. " How Ambrose would, love it 1 " 

“I don’t want Ambrose," said Noel. * ,v I 
asked for a horse." ■* 

" Ambrose is a horse," Meg informed 
him. " He thinks he is, anyhow. He’s the* 
shaggiest thing you ever saw on four legs. • 
And by the same token, there he is, guzzling 
away ! " 

She sent a piercing whistle across the 
field. A plump-flanked steed who was 
cropping the grass some way off shook 
some of his overflowing mane. out of his. 

• eyes, then lifted his neck and turned his head 
. round inquiringly. When Meg repeated her 
whistle he swished a long tail and began to 
walk across to them without hurrying. Meg 
called to him, but he took his time all the 
same, and, arriving, nuzzled her cheek with 
a glad little whinny, 

" Any tit-bits about ? Any apples ? " 
that whinny inquired. 

" No apples, old boy," she informed him.; 
" But I’ll tell you what, Ambrose, tomorrow 
morning you’re going a nice caravan trip 1 
Won’t that, be a treat!■" 

“i ; Ambrose didn’t appear to think much of 
the treat. But he lifted his head and 
turned round to look. Noel up and down with 
. a thoughtful expression. - * 

. i " Yes, Ambrose; this is your Uncle Noel 
from East Africa. ; He’s going along with 
your Uncle Toby and you," said Meg. 

*. Ambrose twitched his ears, cocked an eye 
% at her, and; ambled, away* "And that’s 
- ... . Continued in the last column . - 
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Jacko Takes No Risks 


T hough Adolphus would have been 
the last to admit it, Jacko was 
quite as good at managing a boat as his 
big brother. And every bit as fond of 
the river. ' 1 

Adolphus, who was a very active 
member of the Monkeyville Rowing 
Club, had been chosen to stroke the 


a; 


•there wasn’t another member of it fit to 

take his place.. v - 

* "What about me-? " asked ijacko.' 
Adolphus laughed so that it made his 
, arm hurt more than ever. 5 ' 1 

"Perhaps not stroke-," persisted 
Jacko, " but they could stick me in 
somewhere—you know I ; can row." " 

» tc~z - 
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He jerked the rope and—crash ! 


Morikeyville boat on Boatrace Day. 
And was that puffed up, Jacko said, 
that you could watch his head swell. 

For weeks he had thought of nothing 
else. Not only was he out with the' 
rest of the crew the minute his work was 
done, but he’d get up early and rush off 
to get an hour’s practice before breakfast. 
And then, the day before the race, the 
blow fell. It wasn’t exactly a blow but a 
crash. It was Adolphus who crashed-— 
from - top to bottom of the stairs, 
landing on his-elbow and putting it ' 
completely out of action l 
Poor Adolphus ! He groaned with 
pain and disappointment ; and he' 
groaned still more when he thought of 
the hole he had put the crew into ! For 


And, strange to say; they did ! They 
wouldn’t let him row, but they made him 
cox, for he knew the river, every inch 
of it. • " ‘ ■“ 

" But no larks!” they cautioned. 
And Jacko promised solemnly. 

The day .came, and all went well till 
they had rounded the last bend, Mon- 
keyville leading all the way. And then 
the rival crew put on a spurt. • On they 
came, gaining a little every second. 

Jacko couldn’t bear it. It was like 
their cheek! , > 

‘‘ Yoil would, would you ? " he roared. 
Suddenly lie jerked one rudder rope, 
and—crash ! The boats had jammed, 
and the next .minute half the crews were 
floundering in' the water! 
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what we’ll have to be doing," Meg exclaimed 
hext, "if you’re gping to.make, a start in 
the morning. Come on!" 

There was'such: a lot; to be_donc. First 
they fetched a hose and buckets of water 
from the stables: to / swill the caravan’s 
under-body and -wheels. Then while Noel 
and .Toby were‘scrubbing and sweeping 
' inside Meg hurried: away 'with the becl- 
4 clothes from the two bunks, to return with 
blankets and rugs and sheets from the hot- 

- linen cupboard. ;Next oil must -be brought 
for the two swinging lamps, one forward 
above the bunks . 'and the small middle 
table, the other in the compartment next to 

• lie door/ Then there came the question of 
stocking their moving home with provisions. 

' Here Mammy Wandle came out remark¬ 
ably strong. ? She had all sorts of things in 
tins and bottle's and-jars which, at Meg’s 
insistence, she produced v from her store 
cupboard. 

■' / These looked better, Noel declared, in the 
caravan’s lockers,, where they' joined" up 
With the crockery and • the tableware, yA 
frying-pan followed, arid a string of sausages, 

' for Noel fancied' his cooking. But they 
‘nearly overlooked the butter and loaves. 

- But at last all. was aboard, when Noel, 
inspecting, pronounced he would back them 
to stand:a siege.- * 

. " Perhaps you'll need to," Meg responded, 

puckering her brow. " Sir Pascal is sure to 
have a few hefty gamekeepers who won’t 
be inclined to handle .you. very, gently." 

" If he bids them, you mean." • 

" And lie will, perhaps." . 

■ The light was , fading—indeed they were 
finishing up ,by lantern light—and after their . 
. runnings to and fro between the caravan 
. arid the house all three were tired enough 
when they sat down to supper. But this 
, was not before Meg had rushed off to 

- Ambrose and seen that his stable-lad 
supplied double rations. 

" For we’ve got to keep his strength up; 
Jim," she enjoined. .. " He’s going on a trek 
with my brother tomorrow." 

- "In that there caravan, Missie ? ” 

"Yes. It won’t be too much of a load* 

for him, do you. think ? ’’ . 

" Nay ! Twill do ’im good an’ a'/’ the lad 
declared heartily. • " It's time ’e got some 
o’ that fat off 'im ! " 

And he prodded their tubby mutual friend 
with liis thumb. . 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jam 
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The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

Hugon’s 








This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atora’ Book of ioo tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.jLtd*, Openshaw, Manchester; 



recipe: 

6 oz. Flour. 3 oz. Shredded ‘ATORA/ 

, Hat teaspoonful Baking Powder. 

Pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, baking powder, salt and 
Suet with cold water to a stiff paste. Roll 
out thin, and spread over with jam, mar¬ 
malade, or golden syrup. Roll over, pinch . 
top and bottom edges together. Dip 
pudding cloth in boiling water, flour it, 
and wrap round pudding, tie ends with 
string. Steam for 2 hours. ; / 

(Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons.) 


' i $9 

gfcfy : \ 


.A 
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Fill in and post the Coupon printed below 
and you will receive these two Booklets 

k The Children’s Handbook of 






and this Delightful Thirty-two Page 
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you V 
wish \ 
your 
child 
to win a 


SCHOLARSHIP ? 

Read the tributes below:— 

John Shearer Leeds. 

“ This work has been invaluable lo 
my children who have won Scholar - 
ships with its help. There is no 
■ doubt in my mind that it is the finest 
work that any parent can purchase 
for the use of their children . 7 find 
that all the knowledge that it contains 
is put in such a wonderful and simple 
way , that every child who can have 
access to it will eagerly read it , 
and no mental effort is required to 
assimilate the knowledgeT 

Mrs. Hall, Newcastle* 

“ 7 can honestly say it ivas due to the 
interest and learning they received 
from The . Children's Encyclo¬ 
pedia that helped three of my four 
children to win scholarships. In fact I 
am proud to say one won three scholar¬ 
ships, Royal Grammar School , 
Rutherford College and Dame 
Allens . He has attended Grammar 
School z\ years . The other two 
passed Pendower CommercialT 

A Headmaster, Bathgate. 

i “As a great admirer of Arthur 
1 Mee's publications , and a regular 
purchaser of two of his periodicals , 

7 can recommend The Children's 
Encyclopedia as a book which 
should be in every home . 

7 always find that children who 
have this Book are among the best 
informed in their classesT — 

Give your children 
the great advan¬ 
tage of access to 
this, the best of all 
Educational Works 
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in ten glorious volumes 

H ERE is knowledge made interesting. In these ten beautiful and profusely-illustrated 
volumes of The Children’s Encyclopedia the marvels and wonders of the universe, 
the why-and-wherefore of everything that matters, the beauties and mysteries of things 
around us are focused to the understanding of the young intelligence. 

A Golden Opportunity 


Children who read The Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia see a great true Fairy Tale in all around 
them. Its pictures and stories arouse an early 
desire for - culture—it reveals hundreds of 
hidden miracles in the ordinary objects of 
everyday life—it extends the foundation on 
which the intellect is built—it brings more 
than knowledge to the young mind — IT 
BRINGS UNDERSTANDING. 

Send for Free Booklets 

Give your child a taste of. real happiness by■ 
sending for the Free Handbook of “ Things to 
Make and Do”, and for the Delightful Booklet ■ 
in Colour describing The Children's Encyclopedia. 

To make certain of your copies , 

Fill in and post 


Your boy or girl is now at that receptive age 
when knowledge can be absorbed more readily 
than at any other time. That is; why The 
Children’s Encyclopedia constitutes such a 
remarkably good investment, and why it will 
repay its cost a hundredfold. You can put it 
in the possession of your children now at a 
surprisingly modest outlay. Take the first 
step today! 

The Children's Newspaper Coupon l 

FOR FREE BOOKLETS I 

To The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 0 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 . fi 

Please forward me FREE the Handbook of ** Things to 1 
Make and Do” and the Booklet in colour describing The I 
Children’s Encyclopedia and showing how I can have the ten * 
volumes carriage paid on acceptance of first subscription of 5/-. i 


Address 


without 
any money 




Occupation ., 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Divided Word 

QNE ray^pf light divide in twain, 
Two perfect words you'll see 
quite plain; 

Each the same meaning will 
. convey, 

Our present state they both dis¬ 
play. Answer next week 

This Week in Nature 
'the swan builds its nest of reeds 
and water-plants by the river¬ 
side when breeding-time comes. 
When guarding the nest the swan 
becomes very fierce and will attack - 
.anyone who goes near A blow 
: from a swan's wing is powerful 
enough to break a man's leg. ' 

Sarcastic 

/ the smallholder was using a 
heavy roller on his land when 
a friend stopped to talk. * .. ‘ ; 

“ What’s the idea ? " asked his 
friend. - 

\ “ Just trying to save time for 
my wife. I'm growing mashed 
potatoes this year." 

Ici On Parle Francis 


Do You Know These Sixteen Birds? 


m. 



a. 




li'" 




EM] 


% 




m 






'J'he names of sixteen birds are represented by these picture-puzzles. 
How many of them can yoU find ? ' > v Answer next week 




How many of them can yoU find ? 

Disguised 


un artiste le pont le tableau 
artist bridge picture 
Que fait cet homme ? C'est un 
artiste peintre. II fait un tableau 
du vieux ponh 

What is this man doing ? He is 
an artist . He is painting a picture 
of tiie old bridge . 

1 • • . . , . . . • .. ; 

1 Fellow Sufferers 

WHEN Johnny is naughty and 
trying, 

Papa brings a cane, and says, 
’ sighing, 

“ Though this I must do, 

It hurts me more than.you ! " 

But-it's Johnny who does all the 
crying! 

What Are These Places ? 
RESHUFFLED, the letters of each 
of the following phrases spell 
the name of a well-known seaside 
town in England or Wales 

NO DULL DAN 
COUGH,OR BARS 
TEA BUN ROSE 
SS G KEENS 

The four places are popular 
[holiday resorts of which poster 
stamps are to be given away with 
[the C N next week. Can you find 


'jniE successful young author was 
being interviewed. 

“ And how did you find the plot 
for that wonderful 'second novel 
of yours ? " he was asked." 

“ I took that from the film 
• version of my first."- 

Part of the Body 

p art of the body 

And something to wear, . 
Me in between, - - 
What .have you there ? 
Beginning with H 
And ending with P. 

Containing eight letters, 

Now what can it be ? 

Answer next week 


* Sc Sad 

ROW why is the poor letter E 
So gloomy K For thus it 
.. appears. 

The reason is easy' to see :" 
Because E is always' in teals ! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

TN the evening the planet Neptune 
is in the South-East and Mars 
and Uranus are 
in the West. In 


mm &■ 


A View of Colombo 

After many years of stamps of 
a conventional design Ceylon 
has pro¬ 
duced a set 
of pictorials 


the morning 
e ? ■ Jupiteris in the 

South. The 
. picture .shows 
ters, ' the Moon as it j 

> may be seen 

\wer next week looking South i 

' ' at 8.30 pan. on Monday, April 6. 

“tamps Of ' Hidden Flowers ' 
sign Ceylon Tins puzzle square contains the 
has pro-. names of ten flowers that you 
duced a set can‘see in almost any* garden, 
of pictorials They Have been/spelled partly 
s bowing down the square and partly across, 
various.: PET U L U M 

scenes in A 0 N N I P I 

the coun- ' N S Y R A I N 

try, includ- D ELDS T E 

ing a herd RUP A HLR' 

of wild ele- OSH I N I U 

ph a 11 t s MELO X A M 

wading Answer next week 

across a Those Who Come & Those Who Go 
stream, 
tea-pick- 
- ing, coco¬ 
nut palms, and Colombo Harbour, 


Answer next week which is illustrated here. 

The CN Calendar 


lilNlNTER SOLSTlcIgpllll 
DEC.22 


PSPRING 1 EQUINOX.®! 
■ MARCH 20 t • 






DAYLIGHT 


IlliEPX 23 : JUNE2I. . 

ppAUTUMN EQUINOX^igliStft-iv.vVr-SUMMERSOLSTICEfff 

[This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and- darkness on April 4 . 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the date 
shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 


tjow many people are born in again, 
your town and how many behind 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 i inr 
towns. -The four weeks up to 
March 14 , 1936, are compared w ^ a ^tng 
with the corresponding weeks a Betfr 
year ago. ' the sec 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS one s ] ie 

1936 1935 193G 1933 

London .,5013 4809 5246 4064 111 ama; 
Glasgow ..1309 1820 1476 1447 The* 
Manchester. 991 961 991 784 alike- 

Belfast .. 710 632 633 580 

Edinburgh . 559 521 661 643 na l..„ ar 

Nottingham 365 400 358 315 'Billy 

Cardiff .. 280 280 222 230 puzzled 

Plymouth.. 279 248 230 242 started 

Brighton . .166 153 217 187 . 

Ipswich .. 109 106 96 88 V0ice £ 

Luton .. 99 7 .88 57 65 of thos 

York.. ... 95 114 115 107 On ti 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS from ll 

Beheaded Word. Strain, train, rain. g ^ v 
Jumbled Games. Billiards, ice hockey, _ ^ _ 

b admin ton, lawn tennis, Rugby foot- by Sigr 
ball, rounders. ^ad 11( 

Word-Changing. Beard, bread, read, - 

dear, ear, are. turned 

Arithmetical Problem, 100 + 200 + wcarinc 
300 + 400= iOOO. ... <* 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


unmamaazmnnaaaa 

mMmmmmammm 

mwmmmwammsmmm 

nimwwMmwsMimfm. 

maaw^musBBni^amma 

a^uinam^M^aamma 

ma'^maaaaaama%mm 

aaama^aaa^aaaaa 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En- . 

* - cyclopedia"will -be delivered 
l anywhere by the Educational +• 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


FJvc-M/nutc Story 

One Windy Day 

I t was a tremendously windy 
7 day. Everyone clutched 
their hats and twirled them¬ 
selves about to keep their 
umbrellas from being blown 
inside out. 

Billy and Betty enjoyed all 
the fun and fuss. 

They watched one old 
gentleman chase his hat until, 
just as he thought it was 
caught, it slipped under a 
bus. Billy griiined and 
Betty giggled, for * when the 
hat appeared again it wasn't 
a hat any more. 

Then a lady’s hat blew 
off into the muddy road and 
bowled gaily along like a 
hoop. When it was tired of 
bowling along it flew into the 
back wheel of a bicycle. 

* The cyclist had been riding 
with his head down against 
the wind so he had noticed 
nothing and just pedalled on. 
Soon the cries of the lady 
pursuing her hat reached him 
and he stopped. Politely he 
returned the hat—somewhat 
battered, but still a hat, 
.Suddenly, as they turned a 
comer, a great gust of wind 
almost knocked them over. 

Betty shrieked, “ Oh, my 
hat! " and started to run. 
Billy’s cap had been blown 
over his eyes, and, when he 
had restored it to its proper 
place, the first thing he saw 
was Betty’s hat some way off 
rolling over and over along 
the £ 0 ad. 

He ran after it, but the hat 
kept well in front of him. 
It led him a long chase, and 
when he caught it he went 
back to the corner where lie 
and Betty had parted. 

Betty was at the corner, 
with her back toward him, 
gazing, into a shop window. 
And she was tv earing her hat / 
Billy looked and looked 
again, then he slipped up 
behind her and whispered in 
her ear ; Whose haft are you 
wearing ? " 

Betty jumped and, seeing 
the second hat, took off the 
one she wore and stared at it 
in amazement. 

The two hats were exactly 
alike; even to the school 
hat-bands. 

•Billy and Betty were so 
puzzled by the hats that they 
started violently when a 
voice said, “ Please, is one 
of those hats mine ? " 

On turning Betty saw a girl 
from her own school, a very 
shy little girl whom she knew 
by sight but to whom she 
had never spoken. Betty 
turned the hat she had been 
wearing and looked inside. . 

“Of course it’s yours; 
here’s a . label! ’’ she ex¬ 
claimed. “If you’re Joan ? “ 
She was Joan, so there was 
no doubt about it. 

The hats were exchanged, 
and shy Joan and talkative 
Betty were soon friends. 



DAREN BREAD 

and it lOould doijcucjccd 


m -A— Send p.c. lor free copy of illustrated 
> Y children's Story Book, ‘ Peter and 
m A A Pamela.” It tolls a thrilling story 
p V I’ostaoe on p.c,’s is Id., on Jeffers ltd? 

DAREN LTD. (Dept, 10), DAETPORP 



'X A.R.M.A 

MMsiStUPE i 

A SCIENTIFIC Instrument rathef 
than a toy. Place pins, coloured 
■paper, string—-in fact, any small 
^ oddments* - on the platform and revolve 
■\ it, when, through the eyepiece, an 
d cverchanging parade of glorious designs 
/ which are copyable will be seen. Used 
by designers of ieweb and decorative 
ornaments. The kind of 4 / 
toy that will amaze the H ' 
crown-ups no less than JL 
the children. POST FREE 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Send P.O. 1/6 to-day to 

ARMAUNES LTD. ( c %) 

5, Euston Buildings, London, N.W.I, 


FREE GIFT. JES/inste [Jf 

of this advertisement we will enclose absolutely | I IT 
free the miniature Companion Set illustrated, 
and which is suitable for either doll's house or (< 
mantel ornament. 


THE 



Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, etc. 

Working Models © Free Rides © Free Cinema 

Central Hall, Westminster 

14th~18th APRIL. Tuesday, 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Other days, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ADMISSION . Adults 1/3 (including tax) 
Children (under 12) 6d. 

Refreshments can be obtained at the Exhibition. 
Special Rates for Parties. Apply Hon. Sec. 4 
85 Wood Vale, London, N.10. 


Leading 

Radio Weekly! 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday, at all Newsagents 3d 



writing Simplified with DRAWING Pens made ] 

Gillott Rustless Pens. by Gillott arc used by ! 

Glass smooth on any famous artists. You can 

paper. Sample box 7id. buv. tho same pens at I 

post free in U.K. 1/6(1. card. I 

Iligh-class stationers stock Gillott Pens— 
they aro the best pens obtainable. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS LTD. (Pen Makers for 
over a century). VICTORIA WORKS. BIRMINGHAM. 


DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 
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